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Editorial, 


k ENITENCE,” “conversion,” ‘revival,’’—these 
are good words, and they stand for real spiritual 
facts and values. Asa class, we Unitarians do 
not often use them. We have allowed them to 
become unduly associated with the religious 

practice of other households of faith, so that they are 

almost wholly absorbed into a terminology alien to our 
experience. Have we done well to allow this? Are there 
not facts in our spiritual experience which these good 
words, in their pure meaning, exactly fit? It is a strange 
inference which is drawn by the omission of such words 
from our common vocabulary—that we seldom if ever 
commit sins, that our feet do not stray from the path 
of life, that our spiritual zeal seldom if ever flags. Would 
to heaven such an inference were justified by the facts! 
But is it justified by anything but our own false com- 
placency? It would be a good day for our particular 
kind of Christianity that saw the readmission of these 
words, and the practices they connote, into common 
use with us. After all, we are human beings first, and 
then Unitarians. If you prick us we will bleed, and 
if you tickle us we will laugh; if you tempt us we are 
like to fall, and if you overburden us with hopes deferred 
and problems unanswered we are like to halt and falter 
upon our pilgrimage—just as any other men and women. 

“Penitence,”’ “conversion,” “revival,’’—it is a good sign 

that effort is being made to rehabilitate these words with 

us. Let us part company with the Elder Son and see if 
we have not some little thing in common with the 

Prodigal. 
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PosiTIVE assertion, even with ignorance, has a power 
which the lack of it, even with wisdom, and growing out 
of wisdom, does not possess. So the quacks in every 
calling and profession have an easy advantage over the 
well-informed, because they never hesitate about the 
diagnosis, and are always certain about the cure. To be 
candid and honest is to be unsuccessful with people 
whose main purpose is to be cured and who do not care 
for the facts. That is one reason why the churches which 
tell the truth just as it is will always have a smaller con- 
stituency than the churches which tell the truth just as 
people wish it were. One result of scholarship is to show 
about some matters that they cannot be settled, as well 
as to settle some things open to settlement. This is very 
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unsatisfactory to those who think that, to know their 
business, ministers and professors should be able to make 
positive affirmations on every subject in their depart- 
ment. So, like the man who goes from physician to 
physician till he finds one who says he can cure what the 
others say is incurable, people often select their church 
for the certainty it claims, without asking too closely how 
much certainty it possesses. In the long run they would 
be better off to know so much as tells them the unsettled 
questions than to know so little as tells them only things 
settled, or pretends conclusions to which no competent 
expert has arrived. ‘To be told a bridge is unsafe and so 
not use it is more comforting than to be assured of its 
safety and go down with it. Sceptics have come in for 
much abuse, but they have saved more faith than they 
have hurt, for it is better to be sure of a few things that 
are so than of a great many things that are not. 
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‘THREE thousand miles removed, at peace, in apparent 
security, and prosperous, we are not exactly in a condition 
to view calmly the preached words of distinguished 
theologians who in defending their nation and confound- 
ing their enemies dare to say they are punishing enemies 
in order that mankind may be redeemed! It is as easy 
as it is absurd to say that here is proof of the shallowness 
and hypocrisy of such men’s earlier religious expression. 
The flower of human attainment is first to show the 
blight, just because it is so delicate, so fine. “The demands 
of patriotism are more imperious than world-sympathy; 
also, they are narrower demands, and more intense by 
far. Nationalism rules across the sea. It throws all 
great values out of joint. Civilization is yet upon the 
plane where the call of the blood is louder, more insi$tent, 
and more efficacious than the voice of the spirit when once 
the fields are embattled. On this side we are by no means 
a thoroughly redeemed nation. 
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‘THE question when a man becomes a man is sometimes 
difficult. Is it when he earns his living, or when he is 
free to spend some one else’s living, or when he gets into 
college or becomes a sophomore, or when he can vote, 
or when he can join a club or smoke? The tendency now 
is to push the limit downward rather than upward, both 
because young men like to be thought men a little ahead 
of time and because it helps them to be manly to be taken 
a little for granted. Whatever the chosen line, the impor- 
tant thing is to realize that young men do become men, 
and that they suddenly have to be looked upon—as their 
elders are slow to realize they should be looked upon— 
as men. ‘There are some respects in which even children 
merit equality with their elders, such as courtesy and 
seriousness, and absence of arbitrary and unreasonable 
authority; and steadily the number of these should be 
increased till full maturity arrives. The only way to 
learn to walk alone is to walk alone. 
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A TEN-YEAR-OLD boy who listened to President Wilson 
not long ago with rapt attention looked up with new 
brightness when the President took occasion to say of 
certain agitators that they need not give us much con- 
cern,—all we needed to do with them was to let them hire 
a hall and talk it out. That expression in the mouth of a 
President made the boy exclaim, “ Why, he is something 
more than a President, isn’t he?’’ A stickler for official 
dignity would have said less, not more, but, without re- 
gard to the propriety of this particular locution, we think 
that the boy was right, and that his judgment is very 
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suggestive as to what makes greatness and power, the ‘ 
office or the man, outside the range of what is purely 
official. We are generally charged with lowering the rank 
of Jesus in accepting the testimony of the records and of 
good sense as to his being a man, the son of Joseph and 
Mary, as Dr. Gordon says, “born in honorable wedlock.” 
A good many ministers who believe this are chary about 
saying it lest they too should be thought to belittle the 
Master. “A mere man’”’ they say we make him, as if 
being a man were to be less divine. We think when we 
see the lines of his humanity that he is all the greater, and 
he takes a more vital hold on our regard, for being divine 
in this way. It is a happy revelation to us, a relief, to 
find that he is something more than we had thought. 
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If the motive of church support were to be economic 
benefit, and the learning how to be prosperous and to 
make poverty impossible, and if it were found that some 
church so taught that its members became well-to-do 
and escaped the disadvantages of money lack, there is 
no doubt that church membership would become popular, 
but that the object for which churches came into being, 
and the spirit of man, would thereby be promoted can 
hardly be imagined. Their greater usefulness in one 
regard would not compensate for their lesser usefulness 
in another. A utilitarian success would have slender 
benefit for character; and -it would not be utilitarian 
for those greater needs of life which no prosperity can 
meet. If thus, as Mr. Balfour puts it, ‘the higher 
morality might seem to have found an explanation, it 
is not the explanation we require. It gives no account 
of the appeal which the nobler ends of action make to 
our judgments of intrinsic value. It suggests the way 
in which a higher ideal might increase the number of its 
possessors at the expense of the lower, but not the way 
in which the higher ideal might itself arise. If, in private 
life, those endowed with Sir Charles Grandison’s merits 
usually possessed Sir Charles Grandison’s estate, if, in 
political or national life, virtue and victory went ever 
hand in hand, morality might be none the better, but 
certainly it would be more the fashion. Heaven would 
be wearied with prayers for an unselfish spirit, uttered 
by suppliants from purely selfish motives. Saints would 
become the darlings of society, and the book of Job 
would be still unwritten.” 


The Seed of the Church. 


The saying that the blood of the martyrs was the seed 
of the Church left it to be understood that the seed con- 
sisted in the sacrifice, in the effect of such witness on 
loyalty, and the fine example offered. The mind natu- 
rally lingers on the martyrdom more than on the thing for 
which it was suffered; but the seed was really the ideas 
in behalf of which men suffered, which gained the em- 
phasis of their devotion and the color of their blood. 
By the testimony of such unyielding supporters those _ 
ideas were held a little longer in mind, and lifted into a — 
more widely visible position. ee 

But ideas have a way of fading in the minds of men, 
even when they are painted in this most vivid way. 
They get put aside like seed unsown, and the pains which — 
men were at to grow them are forgotten. New forms of 
truth win attention, and changing experiences require 
changes in emphasis. Since fagots are out of date a 
martyrdoms are unfashionable, the seed of ideas 
fructifying power. Lacking cutions to poit 
cause, it fails to bring forth fruit. ‘‘ Blessed are 
men shall persecute you and shall say all manne 
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ss against you falsely” is a beatitude with more modern 
meaning than is often thought when it is read. The 
softness of having all men speak well of one and the love 
of concord are very agreeable, but they are doubtful 
benefits. A too rich soil is as bad for the seed as a too 
hardy one. If we cannot love our enemies for scriptural 
reasons, we can see some reason to love them for practical 
reasons. We could hardly get on without them, and if 
there came a time when all men spoke well of us it would 
be necessary to adopt the device of the editor whose 
heart-to-heart column runs low, and who invents letters 
from anxious seekers after etiquette in order that the 
usefulness of the column may be demonstrated,—we too 
should have to construct an opposition if we did not have 
one. 

There is, however, a more excellent way. In default 
of implacable enemies we can sharpen our minds and will 
against clever and tricky ones. One is driven almost to 
adopt the belief in the personality of the devil in order 
to represent accurately that quality, in which most kinds 
of evil excel, of changing form, and while appearing 
to disappear come from another side in different dress. 
The ancients with their story of Proteus represented the 
actual situation. Proteus knew things before they hap- 
pened, and it was therefore desirable to get this in- 
formation out of him; but the difficulty in doing this 


lay in the power this magic creature had of passing 


quickly through many shapes. Catch him in his usual 
shape and he transformed himself into another. If that 
failed to loose the hold of his captor, Proteus had a large 
repertoire. Lions, tigers, serpents, and invisible creatures 
of air and water were as natural as breathing to him. 
If persistency failed through all these evasions, and he 
slipped back into the water only to take his original 
shape, the quest was lost; but if one but held on long 
enough, Proteus would not escape and his secret would 
be revealed. 

The fact is the same though we no longer “see Proteus 
rising from the sea.’’ Error may be classified and put 
on the shelf, but only in name. In fact, no error ever 
dies among its worshippers, however it may writhe in 
pain. No sooner is it laid low than there appears a 
very gentlemanly and attractive person, with a mysterious 
air of having antecedents, though not in sight, who has 
good letters of introduction, and makes desirable ac- 
quaintances in about the right quantity, whom no one 
would for a moment associate with the person whose 
disgraceful exposure has been the pleasant sensation of 
instructed minds. Such engaging manners and sym- 
pathetic ways, such agreeable power of stating our 
thoughts for us, such refreshing novelty and originality, 
go far to make old truth seem too unfashionable for 
good society. Can this be hypocrisy which speaks in 
these tones of culture and magnanimity, and is sur- 
rounded with so much good sense? Can that be tyranny 
whom so many comfortable praises salute as the prom- 
ise of the millennium for all who will come under its be- 
nevolent domination? Can that be hate which so many 

entle and erudite professors acclaim as the source of all 
their blessings, the hope and joy of every nation? Is 
it possible that Calvin has exchanged his Geneva gown 
for the academic hood of the men of science who are 
proving for us a predestination we thought we had put 
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far behind us? Can we believe our eyes as we see in our 
own dear democracy a fierce and cruel look we had 
¢ ought only despots dared assume? What is this? 
Is the sixth commandment violated in that gentle soul 
f to shoot an intruder who runs at her voice, regretting 
1e did not kill him, and in a mob gloating over the writh- 
ing at the stake? Shall we even 
ni ction, not usually repeated or 
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explained in public, and not enough in private, as though 


it had been outgrown, since in neglects and liberties 
and in flaunted restraints, though in the best society 
and in open defiance of its law, we see leering the old 
enemy it cursed? Is it possible that the very best 
people are undermining that law, “‘ Thou shalt not steal,” 
in forms of gambling which, like a narcotic, enslave the 
soul to the lust of gain so that the power to distinguish 
right is lost? 

The blood of the martyrs is too much figured as the 
outgrown doctrines they held, the outlived sacrifice 
they made, the contempt of death they witnessed, and 
not enough in forms, still vital and necessary, of honesty 
and fidelity and freedom and mercy and good-will and 
the courage of clear conviction. ‘The seed of the Church, 
the seed of the State, is in this service of her sons and 
daughters, service sown by all waters, from which will 
grow the harvests of good to come. 


‘Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
Arr humble and a contrite heart.” 


Every Force in its Place. 


What Prof. John Dewey calls “the emotional ani- 
mosity to the very idea of force”’ is a prevailing disposi- 
tion which it will require many years and much pains to 
disabuse. It is one of the curious examples of giving a 
thing which in itself is neither good nor bad a thoroughly 
bad name. Another example is materialism, about which 
there is much heat and little light. Take these two words, 
“force’’ and “materialism,’’ as they are used every day,— 
they usually go together,—and the verdict against them is 
almost unanimous. ‘They are spoken as if they repre- 
sented the most flagrant hostility to the spirit in man, the 
most contemptible obstacle to the progress of religion. 

Here is a brilliant and eloquent pamphleteer, for in- 
stance, Dr. Alfred Salter, who illustrates the attitude of 
the average person, when he says, in essaying the causes 
of the war, that all human movements are determined by 
religion. ‘There are only two main religions in the world,” 
he declares, ‘‘though each of them has many forms. 
First, the religion which trusts in the power and ultimate 
triumph of material forces—faith in materialism. Second, 
the religion which trusts in the power of spiritual forces— 
faith in God.” Now that states the case quite simply, 
flatly. Are the facts so simple? Do we not trust both 
material and spiritual forces? 

It becomes more and more difficult to unhorse people 
with mere words. Such a being as a materialist never 
lived. It is impossible for him to live, just as it is im- 
possible for an anarchist to live. A man’s members 
make him both lawful, in some measure, and spiritual, in 
some degree. The balance may be on the wrong side, 
though even that is seriously to be questioned in many 
cases wickedly labelled. Passing over from persons to 
things, is it possible that anybody can believe that there 
is no good in material forces? Does any advocate mean 
to tell us, too, that the so-called spiritual forces com- 
prehend the facts of life, beyond the range of which we 
dare not trespass lest we lose our souls? In sum, must 
we despise the one if we cling to the other? 

No one has defined force. A satisfactory definition of 
light, of electricity, of spirituality, of love, is also yet to 
be. ‘They are all facts of life which probably will ever 
elude the scientist and the lexicographer. What they do 
and how they do it, in each case, is known to a degree, 
but the essence of the thing has yet to be divined: In 
its obvious manifestations, force is present in the sweep 
of the wind, the rush of the torrent, the attraction called 
gravitation which ‘causes all bodies to fall to the earth, 
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and holds the planets in their orbits about the sun.” 
The force of a thought, of a great emotion, of a surging 
spirit responding to a religious appeal,—these are phe- 
nomena equally present and credible. ‘The engineer 
builds secure houses and bridges, the chemist analyzes 
the reaction of the food we eat, upon our blood and tissues, 
the lawyer submits the cumulative argument to the jury, 
the preacher touches the spring of the mystical in his 
hearers. ‘These are all examples of force, some material, 
so-called, and some spiritual. No one would gainsay the 
worth and usefulness of such agencies which affect all our 
lives. Still, the great gulf between matter and spirit is 
fixed. An adequate definition of force is out of reach, but 
distinctions may safely be made. 

Not just a force, but varieties of forces are in the world. 
That is the first distinction. ‘The second is the outcome 
of the first. People have not separated in their minds or 
conduct the varieties of force, and thus do not recognize 
the proper function of each variety in its proper place. 
For example, there is the power of prayer. Prayer will 
not move a wheel in a mill, or turn a lathe, but it will 
compel a heart to holiness. Water made into steam, an 
irresistible force, will not produce a single thought in a 
man, but it will propel him a thousand miles in a day. 
A profound thought in philosophy will not solve the com- 
bination on a safe, but it will enlighten an intellect with 
a fresh truth. That is, you achieve spiritual results only 
by employing spiritual force, physical results by physical 
force, and intellectual results by intellectual force. It 
is absurd, is it not, for one belligerent to pray—a form of 
spiritual force in action—for victory in arms over its 
enemy, because prayer can properly seek only an aban- 
donment of the physical engines used by men and against 
men which compose war, and the attainment of spiritual 
ends, that is, brotherhood and peace. All of the confusion 
comes right here. Nobody was ever really constrained to 
noble living by physical acts or threats. 

All varieties of force are good when they are used 
where they belong. Everybody uses all varieties of 
force daily, yes, hourly. In a sense they are therefore all 
spiritual. Attention turns naturally in considering force 
to Nietzsche and his philosophy, which suffers ridicule. 
He is called the ‘‘prophet of the mailed fist.” He was 
that, but he was also more than that. His superman, a 
blond beast ranging the Saxon forest, is the subject of 
many a facetious quip. If a fair interpreter of the 
author is consulted, it will be found that in metaphor he 
sets forth his ideal man somewhat like this: In the un- 
folding of the race, man is camel, lion, and child. The 
camel is a hopeless beast of burden until he goes into the 
desert, when he casts off his burden and becomes a lion. 
This is the assertion of the instinct to live, the will to 
power, the force which throws off the weight of traditional 
morality in order that he may have free reign. Here is 
the intermediate stage between man and superman. In 
the travail of adapting himself completely to the world 
he finally becomes a child, with the calm, the security, 
the peace of a child. In this process there are all three 
varieties of force, as there are in every man’s life, 
namely, those of body, intellect, and spirit. 

There are elements in this career of Nietzsche’s super- 
man which are ruthless and absurd, but the essentials 
are real, complete, and satisfying to one who would see 
the varieties of force and use them all. When the philoso- 
pher returns at last to the figure of the child, he comes to 
the favorite figure used continually by Jesus. Pre- 
posterous as Nietzsche was in his denunciation of Jesus, 
he is obliged to approach him in his central idea. There 
is agreement, also, in this, that there is a place for every 
force, and the business of life is to put every force in its 
place. 
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Pressure should be vided upon instruction in religion 
to the end that it be not sicklied, but hardy, not im- 
potently faultless, but lifegiving, not enmeagring, but 
making abundant, coming not with austere reproaches, as 
did the Forerunner, but with delight in courage and 
merrymaking, as did Jesus. Whatever life is, it is not a 
juiceless and forceless affair, but at its best full-armed 
with vigor of physique, clearness of reason, and the over- 
whelming contagion of goodness which is the fruit of love, 
the greatest force in the world. A. D. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. . 
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The landscape of the Missouri Valley, for all its broad 
prairies and rich cornfields, seems to me comparatively 
uninteresting. The home of my youth and of my later 
years is by the Atlantic. My professional experience 
began where the snow peaks look out over the Pacific, 
and my family life began where the mountains of the 
Great Divide cast their evening shadows. The scenery 
of the parts of America which have neither the lift of the 
hills nor the horizons of the sea is therefore, to me, some- 
Yet on these fertile plains live in 
comfort great numbers of our fellow-citizens, and by 
these muddy rivers bold and confident Americans have 
built great and prosperous cities. The smoke of a 
thousand factories befouls the air. Railroads gridiron the 
prairies in every direction. The newspapers are filled 
with the records of the output of oil-wells, the yield of 
corn and wheat, the number of hogs packed, and the 
tons of freight moved. Each city claims that, in pro- 
portion to population, its people own more automobiles 
than any other city in the country. The moving-picture 
corporations count their profits by hundreds of thousands. 
The talk of the smoking-room or the hotel lobby is not 
of national problems, still less of tragedies over the seas, 
but of the comparative merits of automobiles, or of the 
man who has made a million this winter selling mules to 
the Allies, or of the farmer who has struck oil and of the 
chances of another strike. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the land is sunk in 
the fatness of mere material prosperity. At Lincoln and 
Lawrence are the great State Universities with their 
thousands of students, their laboratories and museums. 
Carnegie Libraries open hospitable doors in cities large 
and small. At Oklahoma City Kreisler was playing, 
and Forbes-Robertson acting Hamlet to crowded houses. 
Kansas City has the most splendid system of boulevards 
and the most comprehensive provision of playgrounds of 
any of our great cities. The city schools are better 
equipped for industrial and vocational training than 
most schools in the East. The public spirit which 
is curiously lacking in national vision is easily roused for 
local interests. 

It is a land of contrasts. Every apparent fact of obser- 
vation can readily be disproved by contradictory evidence. 
At one time the prevailing sentiment seems utterly 
provincial and sordid, and then again one observes — 
potent impulses that may be misdirected, but which are 
certainly collective and altruistic. It is in these States 
that many of our ardent though transient political 
enthusiasms have arisen. Economic distempers have 
raged here with all the virulence of an epidemic—the 
Greenback craze, the Free Silver mania, the Farmers’ — 
Alliance, the Populist Party. It was in such movements — 
and at such times that a popular delusion became a 


of religious frenzy. A dislike to paying one’s mortgage 
when it fell due was transfigured into a patriotic emotion. 
It was a season of shibboleths and slogans proclaiming 
the divinity of the People’s will and the utter iniquity of 
wealth. The servant who had buried his talent was 
exalted, and he who had increased his talent was execrated. 
People really believed that they were martyrs crucified 
upon a cross of gold. 

There are still many good folks here to whom such 
fanaticisms meant and still mean something very precious. 
There is still to be found here an almost tragic confidence 
in legislative remedies for all the ills of mankind. ‘The 
people still believe in the magic of statutes. They are 
inclined to depend on the power of words without under- 
writing the costs. Just now this section is the centre for 
the peace-at-any-price campaign. Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Ford find many adherents. It is a senator from Okla- 
homa who has introduced into Congress a resolution warn- 
ing Americanjcitizens not,to jgo :about their legitimate 
business on the high seas. 

The readers of the Register may, however, be more 
interested in religious conditions than in these generaliza- 
tions. I cannot, however, even briefly describe the one 
without indicating something of the complex conditions 
of the other. For the situation of the churches exhibits 
the same contrasts. On the one hand orthodoxy is more 
rigid and reactionary than in almost any part of America, 
and on the other hand all kinds of religious cults and 
fads run riot and for a time fascinate whole communities. 
The “old-fashioned religion” still gets a big harvest from 
fields that need no special fertilizer and at the same time 
the weeds are tall and thick. The city churches belong- 
ing to the great sects are as a rule huge, pretentious, and 
ugly. Often these great brick structures have been 
built with the proceeds of the sale of some original church 
property that became valuable with the growth of the 
city. Where that is not the case the churches often 
bear incredible debts. The country churches are cheap 
frame boxes, built as a rule from the commonplace 
designs furnished in the pattern books issued by, all the 
large denominations. ‘The preaching is for the most part 
florid, rhetorical, dogmatic, and often sensational, the 
kind of preaching that appears to be necessary to fill 
these big churches. If a minister finds that he is expected 
to attract 1,500 or 2,000 people twice a Sunday he must 
needs indulge in methods that are too often subversive of 
his own intellectual integrity and spiritual refinement. 

The doctrinal teaching of the churches is almost 
universally a theology of supernaturalism, Bible infal- 
libility, blood atonement, and literal hell. Even where 
in private the more liberal ministers joke about these 
dogmas, in public speech they are sure to avow them 

_ with arrogant emphasis. In all fairness it should be added 
that while the prevailing theology sneers at righteousness 
and counts good works to be but ‘‘filthy rags,’’ yet there 
are few States that are more law-abiding than Kansas 
and Nebraska. The people are often narrow and pro- 

_ vincial, but they are peaceful, and they have but little 
need of sheriffs and constables. It may be that this 
prevailing morality is due to the widespread well-being 
of the people. Crime ordinarily flourishes in places where 

_ people are poor and where great diversities of condition 
arouse revolt against the social order. But let the 
churches have their due. They undoubtedly help in 
some measure to promote the general observance of the 
principles of the Decalogue among white folks. It is 
necessary to draw that distinction, because not even the 
- Decalogue has any influence when it comes to dealing 
with Indians. An Indian reservation is still a piece of 

id wholly surrounded by grafters and bootleggers. 
Jnly the strong hand of the Federal Government, its 
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laws, courts, and schools, protects the hapless native 
Americans from spoliation and demoralization. 

Obviously these States present a somewhat difficult 
field for the cultivation of liberalism in religion. ‘There 
are self-supporting Unitarian churches at Kansas City, 
Mo., and Lincoln, Neb. ‘There are churches dependent 
on the Association’s aid at Lawrence and Wichita, Kan., 
and the more recent adventure at Oklahoma. ‘The old 
society at Omaha is now in process of vigorous revival, 
but the church at Topeka has apparently gone to sleep. 
These are obviously the right places for our work. They 
are the real centres of influence. Omaha and Kansas 
City are the great cities of the lower Missouri Valley. 
Lincoln, Topeka, and Oklahoma are the State capitals. 
Lawrence and Lincoln are the seats of the State Uni- 
versities. Wichita is the chief city of Southern Kansas. 
The promising sign at the present time is the new begin- 
ning at Omaha. With that society rehabilitated and 
wisely and vigorously led we shall be in a position for a 
new advance. I have visited five of these churches in 
the last fortnight, giving the Sundays to Oklahoma City 
and Omaha and speaking at weekday gatherings at 
Kansas City, Lawrence, and Wichita. At all these 
places there are loyal groups of people working under 
hostile conditions, but with unabated courage. 

«What are the needs of our cause in this section? 

First, a wise, efficient, and enthusiastic leader for the 
cause at Omaha. Everything is ready there for a minister 
who can command the situation. Judicious trustees and 
committees are looking for the right man. Next, a new 
start at Topeka, which means courage and devotion on 
the part of trustees and people. Then a parsonage at 
Lawrence on the lot adjoining the church, and with 
this a more aggressive spirit and a better way of keeping 
in touch with the University graduates who are or have 
been more or less in connection with the church. At 
Wichita a better financial system and a more sufficient 


‘support for the alert and industrious young minister. 


At Oklahoma more unity in spirit and harmony in action 
in the admirable group of people enlisted for our cause, 
and then a real church home in place of the hired quarters 
at present occupied. If I say nothing of Lincoln and 
Kansas City it is only because things in those churches 
appear to be reasonably healthy. 

The two money needs are apparent. Who will under- 
take to provide the society at Lawrence with a parsonage? 
It can be done for $4,000. Who will help the new society 
at Oklahoma to get its church building? We still lack 
$7,000 of the sum needed. Such a gift will permanently 
establish the influence of a cheerful, rational idealism at 
the political and commercial capital of a great State 
where just such an influence is mightily needed. 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics. 


Tue new German submarine campaign, designed to 
break Great Britain’s control of the sea, was begun on 
March 1, with the destruction of more than a half-dozen 
British vessels at sea, and continued with an increasing 
list of losses to the Allies of the Entente. As the activi- 
ties of the U-boats were being resumed under the new 
rule applied by Germany, which exempts those enemy 
vessels which carry guns from the safeguards accorded 
to merchant ships, the position of the United States 
was somewhat confused by the conflict between President 
Wilson and some of the members of Congress who believe 
that the United States should withdraw its protection 
from any citizen who elects to travel on any armed bel- 
ligerent steamship. A partial victory for the President 
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in his desire to remain free from any hampering action 
by Congress was recorded last Friday, when the Senate, by 
a vote of 68 to 14, tabled a resolution offered by Senator 
Gore, declaring that the destruction of American lives 
by a submarine would constitute an overt act of hostility 
against this country. By Mr. Gore’s amendment of his 
own resolution, however, a vote on the main issue—a 
resolution advising American citizens to refrain from 
travelling on armed belligerent ships—was avoided. 
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THE conflict of opinions in Washington created a pro- 
found agitation throughout the country. From many 
sources the President received urgent messages advising 
him to maintain without modification his stand that 
Americans are entitled to travel on any vessel they 
choose, and that the international code provides for the 
uninterrupted freedom of the seas under the established 
usages of nations. From other sources, the White House 
and Congress were asked to refrain from interference with 
the plans of warfare of either group of belligerents, and 
the passage of the Gore resolution, with similar resolu- 
tions offered in the House, withdrawing the protection of 
the United States from any of its citizens who should elect 
to sail under belligerent flags, was insistently demanded. 
This action was recommended as the best guarantee 
against complications which might involve the United 
States in hostilities with any of the nations at war. The 
discussion appeared to be taking on a tinge of earnestness 
which recalled the intensity of public feeling that preceded 
the outbreak of the war with Spain. 
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A COMMERCIAL war on Germany, to follow the con- 
clusion of peace after the present military hostilities, 
is foreshadowed by the deliberations of the British Board 
of Trade and various other governmental agencies in 
London. ‘The design is, in brief, to effect an agreement 
among the powers of the Quadruple Entente by which 
every member of that group of nations shall bind itself 
to refrain from entering into any separate commercial 
agreement with Germany without the consent of the 
others. The British plan, as outlined in the London 
Times, provides for the exclusion of all German goods from 
the British Empire for a term of years following the ter- 
mination of hostilities, and thereafter for a systematic 
discouragement of German trade by a series of restrictive 
measures, applicable to all the Allied countries, which 
shall discriminate against German imports in a degree 
approaching the prohibitive. It is the confident expecta- 
tion in London that France, Russia, and Italy will assent 
to the proposed commercial war on their present enemy, 
with a view of retarding the rehabilitation of that country. 
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THE closing act in one of the dramatic events of the 
war ended last Sunday, when the German admiralty an- 
nounced that the converted destroyer Moewe, which 
has been at large upon the seas for several months past, 
had returned unscathed to a home port after destroying 
or capturing fifteen enemy commerce carriers and had 
sown mines at ‘‘points of the enemy coast.’’ ‘The ex- 
ploits of the Moewe were disclosed last January, when 
the Appam, one of the ships captured by her, entered 
Hampton Roads with a prize crew and the officers, 
seamen, and passengers of seven destroyed vessels aboard. 
At that time the British admiralty adopted elaborate 
measures to end the destructive career of the raider, but 
vague reports have indicated since then that the Moewe 
was still at her task. How the Moewe could have steamed 
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out of Kiel, as she is reported to have done, then roamed 
the} well-guarded seas for many weeks, and finally re- 
turned to a German harbor after terrorizing enemy 
commerce, is one of the mysteries of a war replete with 
wonderful achievements in the course of duty by the 
soldiers and sailors of all nations alike. 
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FRIENDS of freedom in Russia are observing with interest 
the official activities of M. Sturmer, who recently suc- 
ceeded Goremykin as Premier. The consensus of opin- 
ion among liberal Russians in the closing phase of the 
Goremykin régime appeared to be that his continuance 
in office was incompatible with the desire of the members 
of the Douma to win and retain an important share in 
the government of the country. The appointment of 
Sturmer to the presidency of the Council of Ministers 
was not hailed with enthusiasm by the progressive ele- 
ments in the Douma. It was pointed out that the new 
Premier had been a friend and collaborator of von Plehve, 
the reputed instigator of the Kishineff massacres and 
of the excesses committed by the ‘‘Black Hundreds” 
elsewhere in the empire. Up to the present, however, 
Sturmer has not declared himself, either by words or deeds, 
as an opponent of the parliamentary régime which the 
majority in the Douma is seeking to establish in Russia, 
and the liberal leaders are hopeful that their first esti- 
mate of his attitude will prove erroneous. 


Brevities. 


Milton suggests a beautiful picture when he speaks of 
“Beholding the bright countenance of truth in the quiet 
and still air of delightful studies.” 


An old French proverb warns us that to understand all 
is to pardon all, a word to be remembered when we are 
tempted to pronounce words of final judgment. We may 
often judge measures when we may not condemn people. 


Major Robert Russa Moton, principal-elect of Tuskegee 
Institute, has a face that commands confidence in his 
ability and his good-will, judging from the excellent and 
interesting picture of him that appears in the Southern 
Workman. 


The Sunday School Times prints a leading editorial on 
“The Fallacy of the Brotherhood of Man,” attempting 
to prove that human creatures are not children of God 
until they have repented their sins and received for- 
giveness, and that men are not brothers until they have 
been born again into the fellowship of the Church. . 


A note in the London Christian Life recalls a bitter 
onslaught on Unitarianism made by a prominent clergy- 
man who held the liberal faith in abhorrence. e 
interesting thing about the service was that the hymn 
sung- immediately before the sermon was ‘Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,’’ and the hymn that followed was “In 
the cross of Christ I glory.” 


Much has been said in the papers about the surprising 
ignorance of college students whom a test revealed as 
ignorant of the exact whereabouts of the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula and unacquainted with the names of certain foreign — 
statesmen. It is nevertheless conceivable that these 
same students might be intensely interested in the pres 
European struggle and able to give a connected a 
of its sequences and a fair statement of its present 
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The Christ 


CHARLOTTE LEECH. 


te The King turned from the men of state, 
us And to his Fool said he,— 
| “Tf thou wert Arbiter of Fate, 
' Whose should the Victory be?” 
“The ‘Victory’? Nay, there is but one, 
One only, other there is none,— 
Gained once on Calvary, 
And by a Thief, mark ye!” 
The erstwhile Jester said, 
And meek obeisance made. 
“Thou Fool!” the King cried. ‘Have a care! 
Of such blaspheming words beware!” 
Brooxryn, N.Y. 


Personal Reminiscences. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
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1844-58. My father moved to the beautiful little 
town in the southwest corner of Vermont. Williams 
College was five miles away, and Prof. Albert Hopkins 
became a friend of my father’s and sometimes preached 
for him. I remember distinctly sermons preached by 
him and by his great brother, Mark Hopkins. I heard 
also J. A. Garfield deliver the Philosophical Oration at 
Commencement and prophesied his future greatness. 
The provision made for the education of the children 
in our little village was simple, and the results depended 
greatly upon awakening the instinct for knowledge 
which is latent in every human breast. The district 
school was taught in winter by a student from Williams 
College, and in summer by a woman. We were required 
to practise reading and writing, and to study grammar, 
geography, and arithmetic. Beyond that we were at 
liberty to elect whatever studies we pleased. With 
two or three other boys and girls I elected Comstock’s 
Natural Philosophy, Cutler’s Physiology, and Euclid’s 
Geometry. One boy went further and gained admission 
to Williams College. 

At that time the White Oaks and the Sand Springs, 
lying under the shadow of the Green Mountains on the 
borders of Pownal and Williamstown, were centres of a 
population made up largely of fugitive slaves and renegade 
white men. My father never belonged to the Under- 
ground Railroad, because he did not believe in under- 
handed proceedings; but fugitive slaves were always wel- 
come at his house. They often sat at our table, but 
I do not remember that one ever slept in the house. He 
sometimes invited a fugitive slave to speak at a prayer- 
meeting, and never concealed his relations with them; 
but (and this is important, for the example it gave me in 
my own ministry) I do not remember that he ever 
preached a sermon on abolition or ever mentioned the 
matter in the pulpit. He let actions speak louder than 
words. Several years ago Edwin D. Mead told me 
that he and his wife, after a meeting at Lake Mohonk, 

were going to take an automobile ride over that beauti- 
ful road from Williamstown to Bennington. I told him 
that sixty years before I walked over that road two miles 
_ and a half one Sunday afternoon to introduce a fugitive 
slave at a meeting where he would find friends to help 

_ him on the way to Canada. 
_ The day before I was sixteen years old my father and 
I were building a fence. Running short of nails, he went 
to buy some at the village store. When he came back 
: “Mr. Wright would like to have you come into 
You may do as you please,—go to school, 
» the re.’ An older brother had entered 
1ere he was in the class with the 
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late Prof. Perry. He broke down and was permanently 
disabled by what was called a brain fever. When 
my father gave me the choice, I said, “If I go to 
school longer, can I go to college?”’ He replied: ‘No; I 
sent one boy to college, and he broke down. I will not 
send another.” ‘Then I said, “I will go into the store.” 
The result of this decision was that I spent seven not un- 
happy years in business before I set out at last to get 
an education in the Meadville Theological School and in 
Harvard College. During that time I received from my 
father not more than $roo. 

In speaking of my business career I shall omit every- 
thing, however interesting to myself, which does not count 
as preparation for the work of the ministry. Henry A. 
Chittenden, of the firm of S. B. Chittenden Brother & 
Company, New York, was a friend of my father’s; and 
when I was seventeen years old, he offered me a place 
in his store, and soon after made me welcome as an inmate 
of his household. My first lesson in regard to the conduct 
of business was impressive and never forgotten. ‘To 
this day it has remained in my mind in the conviction that 
honor and honesty are, and must be, foundation stones 
in the conduct of the business of the world. Compared 
with business done now, even by retail dry-goods stores, 
the $3,000,000 a year which represented the business of 
S. B. C. Bro. & Co., one of the most prosperous of whole- 
sale dealers, was asmall affair. ‘The white-goods room was 
put in charge of a new salesman and myself. It was my 
business to see that samples of all goods were arranged 
in proper order, and all goods sold despatched to the 
packing-room. ‘The first morning, before we had done 
any business, Henry Chittenden came downstairs with a 
retail merchant from Brooklyn. In about fifteen minutes 
he sold him twenty-five hundred dollars’ worth of linens 
and other white goods. His method was something 
like this: ‘The merchant said, ‘‘I want linen for shirt- 
bosoms.” Mr. Chittenden showed him a sample made 
by So-and-so, so many threads to the inch, so many 
yards to the pound, price so and so. ‘The merchant 
said, ‘‘I will take so many pieces,’ and his sample was 
marked and chucked into a pigeon-hole. When the mer- 
chant went out, Mr. Chittenden remained and said: 
“There, that’s the way to sell dry-goods. I can sell 
that man all he wants at any time, because he knows 
that, so far as Iam able, I will tell him the exact truth. 
Treat your customers in that way, and you can sell dry- 
goods.”” Was not that a good lesson to give a boy of 
seventeen? 

We lived on Columbia Heights in Brooklyn, in one of 
the houses described by Mr. Poole in the first chapter of 
the novel entitled ‘““The Harbor.” Not far away was 
Beecher’s church, which we attended. At that time I 
considered Mr. Beecher the greatest man in the world; 
and when in later years my confidence in him was shaken, 
I still felt the old charm of his wonderful personality. 
My first knowledge of Dr. Bellows came at this time 
through a controversy which he carried on with Mr. 
Beecher concerning the theatre, which Beecher con- 
demned and Bellows defended. Many things I re- 
member about Beecher’s preaching. For instance, he 
advised his people not to attend the theatre, but he told 
them that it was no worse to go than it was to stay at 
home and wish they had gone. ‘I'wo significant theological 
statements I remember. He said in substance: ‘I never 
expect to see any God but Jesus Christ. Behind Him 
rises a dim and shadowy effluence, which we call The 
Father.”’ He said also with great solemnity, laying his 
hand upon the Bible, ‘I believe that the doctrine of 
eternal punishment is taught in this book, but it has been 
one of the weaknesses of my ministry that I have never 
been able to preach it.” : 
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For a boy fresh from country life, let loose in New York 
with little restraint, there were many temptations. ‘There 
was in Broadway an “Anatomical Museum,” afterward 
suppressed by the police. I went there one Sunday after- 
noon and looked upon just one specimen, which con- 
firmed and deepened the impression made upon me 
by the sight of that invalid ten years earlier. Ina spasm 
of disgust which amounted to nausea I left the place, 
though I could ill afford to lose the twenty-five cents I 
had paid for admission. It was the custom in those days 
for all retail merchants to visit the wholesale dealers, 
and also for members of the firm and salesmen to enter- 
tain them in various ways. One old deacon from Central 
New York was perfectly correct in his behavior, but he 
wanted to see everything that was going on. One day a 
salesman made an appointment to escort him the next 
evening to a dance-hall around the corner in Greenwich 
Street. I asked if I might be allowed to accompany 
them. When the time came something prevented our 
keeping the appointment, and the next morning we read 
that the police made a raid that evening and escorted 
everybody found in the house to the police court. We 
had escaped, and I never forgot the lesson. About this 
time there was an exhibition of ‘‘model artists.” In 
these days of moral emancipation they would scarcely 
be noticed, but it was then a novelty for men and women 
dressed in tights to pose in the attitudes of ancient 
sculptures. I went one evening to see them. ‘Their 
performance was preceded by a short farce. While I 
sat there waiting for the forbidden fruit that was to 
come I began to wonder what my mother would say if 
she knew I was there, and so wondering I left the place. 
Not long afterward this troop’in their stage costumes 
were arrested and taken to the police court. 

When I was eighteen years old I went home to spend 
Thanksgiving, and on the Sunday before, with two 
other young people, was baptized in the Hoosac River, 
where the anchor-ice was running. We received no 
harm from the immersion, and the Baptists claimed that 
no one was ever the worse for such exposure. On the 
day before there was a church meeting at which candi- 
dates for admission were required to relate their experi- 
ences. I told them very frankly that I had no story to 
tell of any marked change or miraculous conversion. I 
said that a boy in New York was exposed to many tempta- 
tions and I thought it would help me to know that I was 
a member of their church. My rationalistic statement 
was received in a friendly manner, and without objection 
I was admitted to church membership. 

I was in the habit of reading books of many kinds 
such as commonly do not attract boys. One was a 
description of the religions of India. Walking one 
Sunday afternoon in Pierpont Street, Brooklyn, I passed 
a church which still stands opposite the Unitarian par- 
sonage. On the pediment of the church I read the in- 
scription, ‘‘To the Triune God.’”’ Remembering what I 
had recently read, I said to myself, “Brahma, Siva, 
and Vishnu, I am not a Trinitarian.’”” ‘That marked the 
beginning of a line of thought which landed me where I 
am now. 

I have always been interested in the outcasts of society, 
and have frequently been able to establish friendly rela- 
tions with them. During my ministry some of my best 
friends were drunkards who became sober-minded and 
respectable. The Five Points in New York in those 
days represented the uttermost depths of poverty, vice, 
and crime. Mr. Pease, unable to hire a room for his In- 
dustrial Mission, raised money enough to buy a building 
on one of the Points, where he carried on, Sundays and 
weekdays, a crusade against iniquity which resulted in 
the banishment of the worst features of vice and crime 
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from that quarter of the city. Sunday afternoons I formed 
the habit of going to the Mission and teaching little raga- 
muffins such lessons of decency as I was able to impart. 
Solon Robinson, city editor of the New York Tribune, 
used to come to the Sunday-school, and was kind enough 
to take me into his confidence and talk to me as if I were 
a man like himself. The influence of that friendship 
with this white-bearded old man was lasting. About 
this time he wrote “The Hot Corn Stories,’ which 
would now be thought commonplace, but then were ab- 
horred by the unco guid because he stated the facts, 
as they were, about the boys and girls who fell into the 
pit because of the temptations on every hand. ‘The 
title of his stories came from the habit of roasting green 
corn in ovens like chestnut-roasters. Girls tended them, 
and cried, ‘‘Hot corn; here’s your nice hot corn; come 
buy hot corn.” Some of the girls were good, but the 
temptations were numerous and frightful. I am tempted 
to say more about these things than belongs, I think, 
in this record. One conversation I will report: Mr. 
Robinson appeared in the schoolroom one Sunday after- 
noon carrying on his arms a pair of beautiful flaxen-haired 
English twins. ‘Their father was a physician who lost his 
health, and fell into poverty; both he and his wife died 
at the Five Points, leaving these children, who were 
cared for and protected by the Mission. Mr. Robinson 
told me their story, and added: “I wish you had been 
with me this morning. I went through the ‘Old Brewery,’ 
turned into a tenement in which eleven hundred people 
are living.” 

Mr. Chittenden was in the habit of taking me with him 
to various places in the evening. One night we went to 
a temperance meeting in the old Broadway ‘Tabernacle. 
‘The speakers were Henry Ward Beecher, ‘Theodore Parker, 
and Judge Culver. This was the only time I ever saw 
Theodore Parker. I can see the three men on the stage, 
but I remember nothing of the speeches excepting at- 
tacks made upon Tammany Hall and the bad govern- 
ment of New York, which finally resulted in the defeat 
and exile, or death, of Boss Tweed and his predecessors 
and adherents. Some had already been convicted and 
landed in the Tombs. Judge Culver excited great en- 
thusiasm by reciting words of the hymn,— 

“Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound; 
Mine ears attend the cry; 


Ye living men, come view the ground 
Where you must shortly lie.” 


What One Sees in France. 


ANNA BOWMAN DODD. 


Of the spectacular effects presented along the coast by 
the innumerable varieties of nationalities, armies, and 
people the war has brought together, I remember none 
more representative than the “Russian Day”’ at the 
Hétel de Paris, Monte Carlo. On that brilliant occasion 
there was a curious and most interesting blend of widely 
divergent types. There were worn-faced but singularly 
alert-looking English generals; there were Highlanders 
in their abbreviated kilts, and others in more practical 
knickerbockers made of the clan plaid. ‘These latter 
soldiers were the cynosure of all French eyes, furnishing 
material for the witty French phrase, ‘‘ Tiens—ils s’ habil- 
lent dans les chéles de leurs méres—trés pratiques celal” 
There were the unmistakable British Tommies, fresh 
from the convalescent hospitals; and fresh and fine 
they looked in their smart khaki, and close-shaven 
faces. ‘The Serbians, at separate tables, in duller-toned 
uniforms, still wear, it was noted, the saddened look 
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a gallant people in mourning for an all but lost country. 
There were many Belgians; several had their arms in 
slings, another soldier was limping along on crutches, 
and there were others whose pallor proved their past 
-sufferings—each and all attesting to the indomitable 
courage of all that is left of the gallant Belgian army. 
A group of twenty-five Montenegrins, seated at a special 
table gay with flowers, were the elected heroes of the 
day. To them odes and songs were addressed and 
sung, and the tumultuous applause of hundreds of clapping 
hands brought to the young war-worn features smiles 
and blushes. “C’est trés touchant!’’ whispered a 
French lady behind me. And touching indeed it was 
to witness these groups of the three little kingdoms whose 
independence had been—temporarily—crushed, and whose 
people were being massacred and tyrannized over by their 
cruel conquerors. One may always trust a French man 
or woman to vibrate to the sentiment of a scene. 

At a table close by sat Prince Mirza Riza Khan, the 
Persian Prince, ex-Ambassador to Constantinople, for- 
mer Minister at St. Petersburg, and Persian delegate to 
the Peace Conference at The Hague—that too famous 
vestibule of the present war. ‘Yes, we pacifists are 
having rather a bad time of it just now,” the Prince will 
admit, with an amused yet saddened smile. An Indian 
princess in full Begum magnificence of Eastern costume 
_ and tiara seemed, as she walked into the crowded room 
with an exotic grace and dignity, to present to one a 
living model of Bernard’s marvellous Indian portraits. 

It being ‘‘Russian Day,” Russian colors and costumes 
shamed the brilliancy of scarlet geraniums and the 
golden yellow of the mimosas. There was the morga- 
natic wife of Alexander II., Princess Youriewsky, presiding 
at the central table; her somewhat dimmed beauty still 
showed a somewhat haughty grace of poise and features 
that seemed to exact just the degree of deference due 
to the wife of a great monarch who accepts a seat at his 
royal left hand. The Grand Duchess Anastasia of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, whose annals and memoirs if 
written would rival those of Marguerite de Valois or 
the Duchesse d’Orléans, wore her undeniably regal air 
when she chooses to assume it. Her Russian costume 
might well have been taken as a model for a novel tailor- 
made gown and jacket, with its intricate brilliant-hued 
braiding and severe cut. 

Litvinne was the focal point of admiring eyes. Even 
in some of her finest réles, never had she seemed more 
resplendent. In her trailing satins, in her ermines and 
pearl-studded tiara, in her very bulk and massiveness, 
as in the contagious vitality of her great voice, that 
seemed to have infinite reserves of force, she imaged the 
splendor and the fecundity of Russia. Like satellites 
revolving about a central planet, charming young girls 
in shimmering gauzes and silks, veils and tall head-dress, 
flitted among the tea-tables. The féte culminated in a 
Russian ballet. 

“Tt is pleasant—and rare—to witness a dance in which 
the dancers are younger than I am,” whispered a clever 
Bostonian, as a group of young girls appeared, after 
Litvinne’s rendering of her song. ‘It can, however, be 
no surprise to see Russian boots—since we are all wearing 
them,” answered his wife, the most beautiful woman 
in the room—and a Bostonian. As I looked at her 
chiselled features, at her high-bred air of distinction, 
at the exquisite blend of the grays and subdued browns 
of her simple—elaborately simple—costume, and my 
eyes wandered from group to group of the many hun- 
dreds of women gathered about us from literally all,the 
nations of the earth save four, I marvelled anew atthe 
lost note of Euro distinction—the note one looks 
yore or less for in vain, and which appears to have 
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taken its flight across the waters, in punishment for that 
Signing of the Edict of Nantes and the cruelties of 
Cromwell. American and Russian women have certain 
characteristics in common. There is the same air of 
individualism, of an independent attitude toward life 
and manner of interpreting life, as there is also that 
magnetic charm that so often finds its source in spon- 
taneity of thought and impulse. But the Russian has 
a more rugged aspect as it were, the mould of race being 
on a larger, broader plan. The temperamental fibre is 
of a coarser and also of a richer grain. 

A Russian friend epitomized the feeling throughout 
France in a striking phrase the other day: ‘France, 
to me, now, is like a beautiful house in which some one 
lies dead. One hushes one’s voice lest the dead might 
hear.”” And the truth of that profound reflection you 
may see verified ffom the French end of this exquisite 
Céte d’Azur to the frontiers of Italy. Nature alone is en 
féte; gayety has indeed “hushed its voice.” One has the 
same deep, personal, intimate sense of “living the war”’ 
here as in Paris, or in any part of France. ‘The windows 
of the modistes display every eccentricity of fashion. 
But few women are bold enough to parade extravagant 
costumes or loud colors. There is a restraint in the 
very tint chosen by women, gray, black and white, and 
subdued colors being the prevailing tonalities of the 
crowds seen at concerts and the plays. At Monte Carlo 
the magnificent orchestra of the Casino, one of the finest 
in Europe, still gives its concerts, but they are no longer 
free; ‘Pour les Giuvres de la Guerre,” one reads on the 
programme. As we have seen, each ally has its “ Day.” 
Hotels and many of the larger villas have been requisi- 
tioned by the government or generously given for the 
wounded by their owners. Hospitals, convalescent homes, 
rest-cures, line the whole coast. 

Of all these hospitals and cures, no others convey to 
the imagination the striking proof of that curious destiny 
that rules all that man plans, builds, designs, and wills 
away as do the Belgian Hospital of Cap Ferrat and 
the Convalescent Home at Beaulieu. The story of these 
two now admirably arranged buildings is ‘to me one of 
the real romances of the war. 

King Leopold of Belgium will doubtless image to future 
generations a dramatic combination of a great statesman, 
a-cruel and unscrupulous ruler, a tyrannical, unfeeling 
father, and the lover of many women. In the gardens 
and terraces of Cap Ferrat and Beaulieu an interesting 
side-light reveals another phase in the character of this 
complex personality. The villa the King built at St. 
Jean-Cap Ferrat is one of those fairy-like structures, 
half palace, half villa, kings build to escape the tedium 
of court life. The great salle, with its paintings, monster 
lustres, and beautiful ceilings, could easily seat eighty 
guests at a banquet, or serve as music-room or theatre. 
Copies of Pompeian frescoes line the walls of the stairways 
and corridors, and giant conservatories, balconies, and 
loggias “give’’—as the French phrase prettily puts it— 
on the splendors of the outlying prospect. Gardens 
were laid out on the French plan, recalling the ever- 
recurrent obsession of monarchs to fashion at least their 
palaces and parks after the models of the “Roi soleil” 
and of Versailles—that culminating architectural glory 
of the great reign. As though the “mute, inglorious” 
poet and nature-lover in Leopold thirsted for larger 
communion with mother earth, aloft, hundreds of feet 
above his fairy palace villa, he hung a series of rock 
gardens. Here he dug terraces; long allées of rare 
trees and shrubs, of exotic plants and orange and lemon 
groves, were planted, that turned the craglike heights 
above Beaulieu into a flowery kingdom. Each rose that 
was planted, the choice of each tree, the cutting of every 
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road and path, as well as a close study of the procession 
of the flowers,—it was to such delicate refinement of 
pleasure the ‘‘wickedest king in Europe,” as the Congo 
capitalist-monarch was called, gave himself in the few 
months of leisure he could steal from the cares of state. 
Who shall say the heart of even a bad man is ever wholly 
corrupt? 

After Leopold’s death the legal heirs-at-law and the 
illegal legatees had their fight out in the courts. The 
Cap Ferrat and Beaulieu properties were finally adjudi- 
cated to King Albert, and the Lady Anonyma, to whom 
the dead king had left his flowery kingdom, disappeared 
into the mists of obscurity. 

What now do we see in this fairy palace? ‘There are 
rows and rows of beds; beds are everywhere,—in the great 
salle, in the hot-houses, in the innumerable bed-chambers, 
and in the airy loggias. Beside eacl bed is a miniature 
lock-up, and flowers adorn each stand. Belgians worn. to 
shreds in the trenches, convalescents from wounds and 
operations, nervous wrecks,—these are the successors to 
a king’s revelries. Above, in the mid-air of the great 
rock gardens, there are newly built open-air sleeping- 
chambers, after the most approved models; but this 
most perfect sanatorium for consumptives is empty, 
for, while .a thousand sufferers are clamoring to be 
brought to this warmth and sunshine, the funds for fur- 
nishing the buildings are still lacking. Even the hero- 
king, King Albert, cannot furnish more than the food 
and medicines his generous gift of houses, grounds, and 
the 2 francs 50 centimes to each soldier supplies. “I 
am young, not five and twenty; I am married; I have 
two children; and I am coughing my life away. I am 
told if I could get to your hospital I can get well. I 
want to live! I must live!” is only one of the many 
passionate appeals sent from one of the waiting thousand 
to the capable and interesting founders of this noble 
charity. Yet they are unable to respond. The buildings 
stand empty. 


A Letter to a Roman Catholic Friend. 


RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 


My dear Mr. 

In response to your esteemed request that I should 
send you some suggestions as to methods by which 
Roman Catholics in this country might, without the 
sacrifice of essential principles of their faith, do some- 
thing to moderate the attitude of Protestants generally 
toward their church, and neutralize the attacks of Prot- 
estant bigotry against it, permit me to submit the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. It is unfortunate that in much Catholic literature 
setting forth the claims of the church the position is 
taken that Catholicism is the only church, or the only 
true religion. Now Christians are not one-half the 
population of the globe, and Catholics are not one- 
half the population of this country. To assert or imply 
that all the rest of the human race is in peril of eternal 
death for not being Catholics is offensive to reasonable 
people. That Catholicism is the best religion for man- 
kind may be argued without offence, but that it is the 
only true one cannot be maintained. 

2. Conceding the right and privilege of the church to 
establish parochial schools, and even admitting, as I 
personally believe, that definite moral and religious 
instruction should be part of every school curriculum, 
still it is very offensive to supporters of our public schools 
to have Catholic speakers continually ring the changes 
on the idea that the public schools are “godless.” ‘There 
may be room to debate the problem of morals, especially 
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in our high schools, and to differ as to the right solution, 
but there can be no question among right-minded people 
as to the generally refining and elevating influence of 
the American public school on millions of pupils, includ- 
ing a very large number of Catholics both in the past and 
present. These schools may not be all that any of us 
would desire, though they are wonderfully advancing 
year by year, but to condemn them, as is done from 
Catholic pulpits and in the Catholic press, as immoral 
and dangerous to youth, is a bitter offence to a multitude 
of American people. As much as anything I know of, 
it is responsible for the anti-Catholic bigotry that is now 
raging. 

3. The Catholic priesthood is a body of men, by far 
the great majority of whom I believe consecrated to 
their calling, who should be better known to their fellow- 
citizens generally. ‘They keep too much to themselves, 
and maintain a too exclusive and separate attitude 
toward the rest of the community. It is my impres- 
sion that the higher authorities in the church keep too 
tight a rein on the clergy, and do not allow them the full 
privileges of men and citizens. Perhaps the clergy 
themselves do not appreciate how welcome they would 
be in many forms of common effort if they would only 
come forward for the public good. They appear, at 
least, to be working too entirely for the advancement 
of their one branch of the kingdom of God, and neglect- 
ing the other good causes of that kingdom. Let the 
higher clergy set the example and encourage those under - 
them to appear more often on public platforms for causes 
of good citizenship, temperance, moral reform, etc. [| 
have never known this to be done without making a good 
impression and helping the Catholic Church. It will 
make it seem more American and patriotic, which, since 
its headquarters are in another country, is much to be 
desired. 

4. It would be a good thing if Catholic organizations, 
both of men and of women, would make a regular practice 
of inviting Protestant speakers to address them, and if 
Protestant organizations would invite Catholic speakers. 
We are mutually distrustful, partly because we do not 
know and understand one another. Both sides are 
over-sensitive as to criticism from opponents. In the 
religious world, as elsewhere, we must give and take. 
In my experience of over twenty years’ observation, 
Catholics are much too sensitive to attacks on their 
religion. As they are taught to regard it as the only 
religion, they look upon criticism of it as an attack on 
God Himself. But all religions, including the Catholic 
Church, are in part man-made. It is the human and 
imperfect part that is liable to criticism. Catholics 
should not mind this quite as much as they do. Their 
church is very strong, and has a great work to do in 
America, as elsewhere. ‘They should not be so childish 
as to allow themselves. to think that scurrilous publica- 
tions and public lectures directed against their practices 
can do any harm to the divine part of the great fabric 
of the church. Let the weaknesses perish, that the 
strength may remain! 

5. I am loath to believe that the Catholic clergy dabble 
in politics to a greater extent than the Protestant 
ministry, and in the special interest of their church. 
Yet I have received evidences that this is the case. 
The Protestant churches accept fully and without reser- 
vation the fundamental American principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state. Catholicism, for historical 
and doctrinal reasons, finds it more difficult to do this, 
in principle; but in our country, in order to be loyal and 
patriotic, the church should fully accept this separation 
in practice. It ought to be understood as officially and 
positively discountenancing any political wei 2a C 
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. surreptitious, on the part of its official representatives, 
the clergy. Of course there will be Catholic politicians 
who will make their religion a cloak for selfish and 
unscrupulous actions, but the Catholic clergy in this 
matter should be above suspicion, as I cannot honestly 
| say they now are. I have known of priests who insisted 
that Catholics should be nominated for office, or asked 
to have Catholics appointed to positions, or even posed 
as distributors of public patronage, in ways that no 
Protestant ministers known to me have ever done. ‘This 
will not do. The American people want the clergy to 
keep out of practical politics, and the decent laymen 
in every parish should see to it that they do so. The 
Catholic laity, both men and women, might well assert 
themselves in all church affairs more than they now do, 
to the benefit of the church and its growth in true 
Americanism. 
This is all I wish to say at present, though I should be 
happy to discuss the subject further with you at your 
convenience. I need not assure you that I write as one 
who wishes for Catholicism in America a. fair field and 
every opportunity to carry out its divine mission that 
our free institutions and progressive spirit can provide. 
BurFao, N.Y. 


Wanted, a Church. 


BY A MINISTER. 


I want a church ready made or in the making, the 
former preferred, but would risk the latter provided there 
was evidence of life and willingness to have it directed to 
larger ends. ; 

I should not expect to find every member of the society 
so saintly as to be ready for translation. If the good 
people, however, became over-exacting they would learn 
from me that it is silly to expect or demand four thousand 
dollars’ worth of preaching and other services for $1,000. 
As one cannot purchase a two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar 
horse from an honest dealer for $50, or a four-hundred- 
dollar fur coat for $40, which will be readily conceded by 
even the most inveterate sermon-taster, so I should 
seek to convince those of large expectations that, owing to 
a custom we have developed, and our system, so far as 
it may be described as such, it is waste of time and an 
exhibition of folly to hope to command the services of 
the prince of preachers at low wages, and also that when 
a pulpit is vacant it is a cruel infliction on a cause to 
prolong the interregnum, hoping for the arrival of Wil- 
berforce. I should show that these blemishes are a species 
of dishonesty to.be repented of and forsaken. 

This tormenting thorn extracted, there would be some 
chance of a candidate in good standing receiving an 
impartial hearing, and, if appointed to the vacant pulpit, 
unstinted support. 

“Live contentedly within your means”’ is as good advice 
for a church as the family. Contentedly here must not 
be understood, however, as going to sleep, rather as 
essential to order, safety, and progress. Content, then, 
not to put up with, but to encourage and cheer the minister 
the financial resources of the church warrants in appoint- 
ing, the way is open for active sincere service by both 
parties. 

I should inculcate the importance of religious convic- 
tion, and demand evidence of loyalty thereto, for con- 
viction without active loyalty is dead and worthless. 
“Demand”’ is a strong word, but the pastor who in 
ven’s name is afraid to demand when occasion arises 
the use of the imperative is a coward, and not worth 
on the minimum remuneration. I would look for 
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loyalty in various directions, and if the response came 
would be satisfied to continue in office and not make 
annual application for increased pay. If, however, the 
congregation was notoriously unresponsive, then—exit. 

I should expect, barring accidents, punctual and 
regular attendance; next, that the congregation enter 
wholeheartedly into the service, rendering responses and 
hymns to the best of its ability. Success here is the 
key to the whole situation. Neglect is fatal. ‘This is 
where the pulpit worshipper is out of perpendicular to the 
object of the divine exercises as a whole. He or she 
comes in late, and has been heard to make disparaging 
remarks regarding the period devoted to congregational 
participation. When, however, it is recognized that the 
preparation of the heart is of the Lord, and when the 
divine power is afforded opportunity to operate through 
meditation, prayer, and response, the inner man is re- 
freshed. Already the bread of life has been partaken of, 
and even if the service ended without a sermon, the 
benefits flowing from the communion of public worship 
would have been realized. A devotional frame of mind 
assured, it follows, let us hope, that the vice of hyper- 
criticism has been washed away, while chastened souls 
will raise sympathetic eyes to the pulpit and not in 
vain set the ear to its exhortations. It is not an effort 
that is expected now, but something in harmony with what 
has gone before. That expectation is fulfilled when the 
sermon brings God nearer and depicts all the affairs of 
life in his light. 

Another demonstration of loyalty would be required 
in the case of the Sunday visitor seeking a good time at 
the expense of his neighbor’s soul. Here is a rare op- 
portunity to do a little salutary mission work. ‘This 
wandering pew-emptier should be shown the error of his 
ways, notso much by argument asexample. To illustrate: 
Years ago, when living in a big city, I used to call Sunday 
evenings on a venerable lady. When the hour arrived 
she would pleasantly remark, “I am going to church 
and would be pleased to have you accompany me.” I 
had to choose between remaining behind, going off 
elsewhere, or joining her. At first, politeness dictated the 
latter course; afterward, a higher motive came into play, 
for my friend’s favorite preacher was the embodiment 
of spiritual power despite occasional-lapses into narrow 
dogmatism, and made very attractive the beauties of 
true Christian service. This quiet but telling loyalty 
helped the lady’s church, was good for me, and its recital 
in these columns may prove beneficial to others who 
permit the first-comer to gossip them away from church. 

I should make plain the difference between public 
worship and the lecture-hall. While supporting the 
latter, in its place, the spiritual character of the former 
would be maintained and accentuated. The future 
of Unitarianism depends upon a genuine realization of 
spiritual hunger, and the pressing necessity of feeding 
it with the food which alone strengthens and satisfies. 

We are taught in the class-room and elsewhere how | 
to deal with microbes. It is the function of the pulpit 
to point out the way to destroy the deadlier microbes of 
sin and keep them out of the soul. 

Regarding a youthful preacher versus the veteran. A 
youthful clergyman may be as helpful in expounding the 
nature and consequences of sin, the obligatoriness of 
crushing its head and cultivating the graces of the soul, 
as his senior, but in the name of common sense, unless 
it be proved the senior is a notorious purveyor of canned 
goods, or reciter of dry-as-dust old sermons, why should 
committees be so prone to presenting the cold shoulder 
and ignoring his claims? Is a man physically vigorous, 
intellectually alert, and with an experience of twenty 
or thirty years behind him in the ministry, one whose 
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thought and principles have been tested and matured in 
the furnace of active service, one who knows the ups 
and downs of his world, its needs, weaknesses, and causes 
of stumbling—is he, indeed, an object of commiseration? 
Are his garnered qualifications meaningless? Is he a mere 
cumberer of the ground? Place him where he belongs. 
Despise not mellow fruit. Verbum sat sapienti. 

The congregation that invites me to take charge 
of a parish must be prepared to listen to the whole gospel. 
Capital would woo in vain for preferential treatment, 
and labor receive no dispensations from moral sanctions. 
Wrong in either camp would be met by the stern old 
call to repentance and conversion. 

I am not too proud to learn from young or old, rich or 
poor. I have been an attentive pupil in that school 
many years and have constituted myself a life member. 

As a Swtnday-school man I should simply aim at 
revolutionizing the chaotic conditions which at present 
in too many instances mark and thwart the operations of 
this neglected institution. 

Meantime, although written in the first person, this 
message should be considered with reference to the 
unemployed ministers, who, while not committed to the 
foregoing positions and remarks, do certainly “‘stand and 
wait,’ purse-fearful, but expectant. “Knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.” 


The Place of Jesus Christ in a Religious Experience.* 


PROF. FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 


I am asked to define the place which the person of 
Jesus Christ has come to occupy in my own religious 
experience, and I cannot answer without reviewing cer- 
tain chapters of spiritual autobiography which may be 
of little interest to other lives. 

Assuming as valid, even if not rigid, the distinction 
which psychology has made between the functions of 
thought, feeling, and will, or the faiths of rationalism, 
mysticism, and moral idealism, I find—on looking back 
over the years—that I have been permitted to try in 
succession each of these ways of approach to a dis- 
cipleship of Jesus Christ. Each way lies open to the seeker 
for the life of the Spirit, and all the ways converge. It 
is as if people were ascending a hill from different sides. 
Below there is isolation, obscurity, underbrush; but, as 
the travellers mount, their paths approach each other 
until at the top there is one view, and that is a view all 
round. 

The first approach to Jesus is not unnaturally along 
the way of rationalism. A boy is temperamentally a ra- 
tionalist. The period when childhood passes into youth 
is one of mental as well as physical puberty. Religion is 
as yet unassimilated and external. It comes to him from 
books, from teachers, from preachers; and he demands 
of it evidences of reality and consistency. He asks more 
questions than the wisest can answer. I remember with 
amusement that primitive rationalism. I collated in a 
big book the conclusive texts of the New Testament. I 
studied, with what I thought to be a fine open-mindedness, 
the volume of Canon Liddon on ‘‘The Deity of Christ,” 
and wrote out what seemed to me a refutation. I indicted 
a long letter to an Episcopal bishop, begging him to dem- 
onstrate his claims, and felt that he took me much too 
lightly when he paternally advised me not to be in haste. 

Then by a transition. which was at once physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual, through the enrichment of expe- 
rience, the appeal of poetry, the appreciation of beauty, 
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the enjoyment of the universe, I found myself led into 
the mystic way. The great and lovely company of those 
who had found themselves in God through immediate 
communion, from the apostle John to the apostle Emer- 
son, called me to their companionship and emancipated 
me from the bonds of rationalism. Supreme among the 
mystics was the same Jesus whose nature I had tried in 
vain to define; and my discipleship became emotionally 
revived and confirmed. ‘The range of religious fellowship 
extended itself. ‘The modern mysticism of Martineau was 
verified by the medieval mysticism of Tauler and the 
Theologia Germanica. Fox’s ‘“‘Journal’’ spoke the same 
language as Browning’s ‘“‘Christmas Eve.” To all this 
was added the interesting discovery that the communion of 
churches in which I had been reared was essentially 
pledged to the philosophy of mysticism. The Uni- 
tarians had been, it is true, much involved in the move- 
ment of English rationalism, through Locke, Mill, and 
Priestley, and had been among the first to accept the 
rationalistic criticism of Scripture imported from Ger- 
many. Yet both Channing and Martineau, the most per- 
manent influences on Unitarian thought, were at heart 
mystics. Of the first it was said by a kindred spirit in 
England, J. H. Thom, ‘‘The master-light of all his seeing 
is the spiritual relation of himself and of every man to 
God’’; and Martineau, as he said of himself, ‘‘set his 
affirmation of God, not on the shifting alluvial slope of 
history, but on the rooted rock which belongs to the struct- 
ure of the world.” 

Finally, when in Germany as a theological student, I 
was walking one day with Prof. Tholuck in his gar- 
den, when he asked me in what communion of Christians 
I had been trained, and on my replying that my father 
had been a Unitarian minister, the great man said, ‘‘ Ah, 
the Unitarians, they are mystics.’ I have ever since felt 
that a religious experience is not likely to be adequate or 
secure unless at some point in its evolution it acknowl- 
edges spiritual affinity with the great company of those 
—Christian and extra-Christian—who without mediation 
of history or authority, without argument or proof, have 
found the life of God in the soul of man. 

How it happened that a further transition from ration- 
alism and mysticism to a third period of religious expe- 
rience occurred, it is difficult for me to determine. Per- 
haps the physiological processes of advancing age bring 
with them a decreasing confidence in reasoning and a 
slacking of emotional vitality. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, the larger experience of life makes one less confi- 
dent in his arguments and less dominated by his feelings. 
Whatever may have been the causes of transition, it has 
happened to me—and I am inclined to think it a normal 
change—that as the personality of Jesus reasserts its 
claim to the loyalty of my later years, I find myself less 
and less concerned either for theological precision or 
for mystic exaltation, and more and more conscious of 


- the primary demand of Jesus for the dedication of the 


will, the discipline of duty, the education of conscience, 
the elementary summons: ‘‘ Follow me’’; “Take up your 
cross and follow.” 

As I survey the theological disputations of the time 
I find myself not failing in animated interest for a 
rational creed, but impressed with the limitations of 
its consequences. It becomes obvious that I might 
with entire conviction assent to all the articles of all 
the creeds and not be a Christian. Not one of the 
historical creeds of the Church pledges a disciple to 
a consistent Christian life. One might accept all their 
majestic propositions without committing himself to honor 
or chastity or self-sacrifice. One might believe in the 
virgin birth of Jesus without being thereby Seige ~~ 
be born again. One might believe in the 
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_ of the body as a miracle without presenting his own 
body as a living sacrifice. 

The creeds represent the intellectual struggle of the 
centuries, not to create discipleship, but to interpret it. 
They are an effort of the reason to trudge with patient 
steps along the way which the wings of the will have cov- 
ered in an unhindered flight. I expect, therefore, diver- 
sity in the creeds. I have no controversy with any. 
They are the best which the human mind has achieved 
in its interpretation of God and man. I claim fellowship 
with all. I believe in the Holy Catholic Church. I 
believe in the Communion of Saints. But to confuse 
intellectual definition with personal dedication, to sub- 
stitute dogma for life, or sacrament for sacrifice, or insti- 
tutional Christianity for personal religion, is, it seems to 
me, to miss the fundamental note of the gospel of Christ, 
and to hear again the solemn irony of Jesus, “‘ Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

If the religion of dogma becomes inadequate to support 
the experiences of one’s later years, neither can one 
find the place of Jesus in mystical communion alone, 
We hear much in these days of the subordination of the 
Teacher of Nazareth to the vision of an Eternal Christ. 
We are told that the secret of the New Testament is to 
be found, not in the Synoptic Gospels, but in the emo- 
tional exaltation of the Epistles. ‘The Gospels, it is said, 
“exhibit an incomplete situation, a raw audience, an in- 
choate context of evidence.” ‘‘It is in the Epistles that 
we have the essence of Christianity.”’ ‘This neo-Christian 
mysticism seems to me to defeat its own purpose. In the 
interest of orthodoxy it sacrifices historicity, and in order 
to understand Jesus it holds that Jesus did not understand 
himself. ‘The whole controversy, which might at one 
time have interested me profoundly, seems now external 
and inconclusive. Mystical communion with the Eternal 
Christ may be, it is true, a support of conduct in its 
supreme experiences; but the same emotion may be—and 
often has been—a way of refuge from immediate duty, 
a self-indulgent monasticism, or even a sensual delight. 
The justification of Christian mysticism, as of Christian 
theology, must be in its ethical efficiency. 

I am brought, then, as my life is prolonged, to what 
may seem a most elementary confession concerning the 
place which Jesus finally holds in a religious experience; 
yet it is the place which he himself in many of his most 
characteristic sayings seems to prescribe. ‘‘Why call ye 
me, Lord, Lord,’’ he says, ‘‘and do not the things which 
Isay?” “Many will say to me, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name, and then will I profess to them, 
I never knew you.” ‘‘ Whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them, builds his house upon a rock.” 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world; for inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” ‘‘ Whosoever doeth the 
will of God, the same is my brother and sister and mother.” 

How simple, how uncomplicated, how universally 
practicable, is this way of discipleship! How strange it 
seems that any other test of fellowship should ever have 
been regarded as essential or as sufficient! Here is a 
place for Jesus which is not dependent on theological 
orthodoxy, or reserved for mystical illumination, but 
which is open to the wise and simple alike, to the child’s 
first steps in obedience and the old man’s final reminis- 
- cences of his researches and dreams. Here is a habit of 
mind which does not deny or depreciate either religious 
thought or religious feeling, but finds in them the instru- 
ments and interpreters of religious loyalty. Here is a 
_ plain though steep and stony path of personal consecra- 

tion; the evolution of what the apostle called ‘‘a good 
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conscience”; the welcome of the promise that he who 
has the will to do the will shall know of the teaching. 
Here is the acceptance of what, in another place, the 
apostle calls “the simplicity’’—that is, the straightfor- 
wardness and _ single-mindedness—“‘which is toward 
Christ.” 

Is it said that this is too elementary a relation to be 
the fulfilment of a religious life, that it marks the be- 
ginning rather than the end of Christian experience, that 
it indicates not a growth to maturity, but rather a rever- 
sion to a second childhood? On the contrary, the final 
satisfaction in this transition from a dogmatic or a mys- 
tical discipleship is in its restoration of reality, its sim- 
plification of the religious life, its emergence from the 
perplexing paths of theology and the slippery foothold 
of mysticism to a standing-ground of assurance and effi- 
ciency, the conversion of faith from a dogma and a feel- 
ing to an attitude of the will. It is, no doubt, to issue at 
the end where one began, in the simple answer to the 
initial summons, ‘‘Follow me’’; but that answer of the 
will is now amplified and enriched by all the experiences of 
life, by joys and sorrows, by disasters and disciplines, 
by disappointments and dreams, so that the following is 
at once harder and easier, more complex in its demand 
yet more compelling in its persuasion. 

One may wait for further disclosures of Christology 
to the reason, and for more intimate communion with 
the mysteries of faith, if only the way one should go is 
plain and the wandering from it less alluring. I have 
spoken of this approach to Christian experience as the 
ascending of a hill from various sides. ‘That, however, 
is not a true picture. To me the path upward has been 
continuous and one, but a winding way, a spiral ascent, 
from the first dedication of the will to successive points 
of intellectual clarification and emotional exaltation, 
but brought round again as one climbs to the same 
point at which the path began, only higher up, with a 
broader prospect and a less clouded view. 

Below there was much underbrush of contention and 
doubt, much missing of the way in intellectual darkness 
or mystic fog. Above there is a clearer sky, and the 
divers creeds take their places in the landscape of 
thought, and the mists of mysticism soften the view; and 
however humbled one may be by failure to reach the real 
summit, and however clearly he sees above him higher 
heights of unattained loyalty, he at least feels about 
him a tranquillity and exhilaration as of the upper air; 
and the Friend whom he has followed points beyond the 
controversies of the theologians and the visions of the 
mystics to the far horizon, now plainly visible, toward 
which runs the straight road of a consistent Christian 
life. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


O God, who art the truth, make me one with Thee in 
everlasting love! I am often weary of reading, and 
weary of hearing: in Thee alone is the sum of my de- 
sire! Let all teachers be silent, let the whole creation 
be dumb before Thee, and do Thou only speak unto my 
soul!—Thomas a Kempis. 


There is something beyond the philosophies in the 
light, in the grass blades, the leaf, the grasshopper, the 
sparrow on the wall. Some day the great and beautiful 
thought which hovers on the confines of the mind will 
at last alight. In that is hope, the whole sky is full of 
abounding hope,—something beyond the books that is 
consolation.—Kichard Jefferies. 
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For Valiant Hearts. 
(A Rondeau.) 


For valiant hearts we pray, that when we hear 
The menace of the battle coming near— 

The rout where men are driven forth to die, 

The panic where men strike and know not why— 
We may not join the serried ranks of fear. 


To breast the current in its mad career 

Of terror at the stranger, turn deaf ear 

To magic words, would be adventure high 
For valiant hearts! 


To cast aside the weight of battle-gear, 
To dare to stand alone with dauntless cheer, 
To pass the old forebodings calmly by— 
May we be first the uncharted course to try: 
The world has longed too many a trembling year 
For valiant hearts! 
—Jessie Wallace Hughan. 


When Shakespeare was a Boy, 


LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS. 


Millions of boys lived between the years 
1564 and 1616 and their names are long for- 
gotten. There is one boy of this period who 
has not been forgotten for an hour. Follow- 
ing the Stratford Church Register, the town 
records, the London traditions, and the word- 
ing of his will, his life-story might be com- 
pressed into a single paragraph; yet every 
large library on either side the sea, such has 
been his crescent fame, could show a long 
shelf of books merely about Shakespeare. 
Like his own Mark Antony he was “‘a child 
of the time” and wrote his own life both in 
and between the lines of his thirty-seven 
plays, more than a hundred and fifty sonnets, 
and a few other poems. 

If one wonders what the boy could have 
been who made this man, his pictures of 
youth and countless allusions to the sports 
of his day are a fair answer to the question. 
The lads of his time played games and played 
truant. So doubtless did the boy William. 
The Elizabethan folk liked noisy pleasures 
and rough pastimes; and their tradition, 
usually more refined, has so come down to 
us that one might liberally paraphrase Milton 
and say, “‘As lief kill a good boy as a good 
game.” 

Who has not played “hide and seek’’? So 
did Shakespeare, but he calls it ‘““hoop and 
hide.”” Hamlet reproaches his mother for 
preferring his uncle to her nobler husband, 
and tells her she plays ‘“‘hoodman blind,” a 
game we all know under the name of ‘‘blind- 
anan’s buff.” ‘‘ Handy dandy” may not sound 
quite familiar to us, but ‘‘Button, button, 
who’s got the button?” is only its modern 
name. ‘‘Loggats’’ is more than once men- 
tioned in the plays and is unquestionably 
but another form of our “‘ring toss’’ though 
played with sticks. Hamlet in the grave-dig- 
ger’s scene says, “‘Did these bones cost no 
more the breeding but to play at loggats with 
’em?’’ Prisoners’ base, baseball and foot- 
ball, were all old games in Shakespeare’s day. 
Dromio tells Adriana in ‘Comedy of Errors,” 
if he is to be used “like a football’’ she must 
case him in leather; while Kent in ‘King 
Lear” calls Oswald a “base football player.” 
That there was undue roughness in the sport 
is evident from the fact that James I. forbade 
football, declaring it was ‘“meeter for lam- 
ing than for making able,” and he wished his 
people to be “‘able and durable.” 
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Morris is a well-known game to us as 
a parlor-table amusement, but Shakespeare 
must have played it on the greensward, the 
table cut out in the turf. When Titania and 
Oberon in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
had their falling out and things went wrong 
in many ways, one complaint of the Fairy 
Queen is that :-— 


‘The nine men’s morris is fill’d up with mud, 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable.”’ 


The ‘‘nimble morris prancing”’ 
ular game in rural England. 

Faleonry in our day of finished firearms 
has gone entirely out, and were it attempted 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals would soon have the boy in hand 
who, like a human shrike, trained big birds 
to destroy little ones. Even at that time 
guns of clumsy make were in use for more 
than a century, and Falstaff says of his 
cowardly ‘‘food-for-powder’’ recruits that 
they are worse than a struck fowl or a hurt 
wild duck at the sound of the gun’s report. 

Wrestling is for all time, but in Elizabethan 
days it had a boxing quality so pugilistic that 
Le Beau in ‘As You Like It” tells Rosalind 
and Celia that they lost much sport in miss- 
ing a wrestling-match. ‘Touchstone observes 
in his ironic fashion, ‘‘It is the first time that 
ever I heard breaking of ribs was good sport 
for ladies’; but archery was fine sport for 
them, and its refinement and skill is often 
revived. So anxious was the Court to have 
expert archers that a man of twenty-four 
was not permitted to shoot at less than two 
hundred and twenty yards, while an expert 
would take twice the number. 

Bear-baiting was the circus of Elizabethan 
days and Court; clergy and people flocked 
to the Bear Gardens. Complaint was en- 
tered against the parsons for hurrying though 
the service not to be late at the amusement, 
and more than once the town Bible was 
pawned or even sold to provide funds for 
the cruel pastime. It is to be remembered 
that few individuals owned Bibles in the 
sixteenth century and earlier. When Luther 
was a grown man he had his first sight of a 
Bible. When Elizabeth would entertain her 
royal sister Mary at Kenilworth she pro- 
vided more than a dozen bears for the ring, 
and as the theatre threatened to supersede 
the bear-baiting she protested and declared 
the dates set must not conflict. The seri- 
ous Commonwealth gave this sport and the 
playhouse short shrift, but both reopened 
with the Merry Monarch, to be stopped only 
by an Act of Parliament early in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Shakespeare often mentions the sport of 
fishing, as,— 

“The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 

Cut with her golden oars the silver stream 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait”’; 


but fishing belongs to all times and peoples. 
Shakespeare must have been fond of dogs, 
for he let them run in and out his plays and 
feel perfectly at home in them. There is Sil- 
ver in ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” of whom 
his master says, “I would not lose the dog 
for twenty pounds,” and Shallow in ‘“‘ Merry 
Wives”’ remarks of Page’s dog, “‘He’s a good 
dog, and a fair dog; can there be more said?”’ 
But Launce’s dog Crab, who leaves much to 
be desired in manners, and was “‘the sourest- 
natured dog that lives,” ‘‘a stone, a very 
pebble stone”’ for heart, who would not-shed 


is yet a pop- 


a tear at leaving home, is the wise dog of. 
Shakespeare’s dogs, by the wagging of whose 
tail opinions were to be formed. 

Shakespeare loved a good horse and has 
given many a word-picture of a noble steed; 
but here is his thoroughbred of Elizabeth’s 
time so excellent that a dealer in horses 
might well commit the lines as a matter of 
business :-— 

“Round-hoofed, short-jointed, fetlocks shag 
and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head and 
nostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs and 
passing strong, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, 
tender hide; 

ss pee a horse should have, he did not 

ac ” 


Many are the celebrations toward for honor- 
ing the tercentenary of the master drama- 
tist,—plays, pageants, masques, medal con- 
tests, Shakespeare gardens and masquerades; 
but why not add to them Shakespeare 
Field Days for the boys and girls, where 
sports of Shakespeare’s time shall be the 
only ones entered? Elizabethan costumes 
would give color and character, and a may- 
pole winding well complete the festival. 
SouTHERN Pines, N.C, 


An Interesting Record. 


From an interesting extract in the First 
Parish records at Hingham, dated Feb. 14, 
1803, it appears that Rev. Henry Ware de- 
sired to be relieved from the payment in kind 
and to receive the equivalent cash value. 
Here is the list of what the parish had given 
him and the money equivalent :— 


Articles which Mr. Ware’s salary was voted 
to be estimated on, namely :— 


Ere ear 

600 Lb. Good Ox Beef at 20/- . 6 oo 

400 Lb. Pork at /4 . . 6 13 8 
400 Lb. Fresh or small meat at 

| 2 ee PGE ype 

20 Cords wood at 12/. : 5 ur Lee OREO 

10 Barrels Cyder at 6/ 3 Ono, 

100 Lb. Candles at /8_.. 3°. 6s 
150 Lb. Butter Comte, made) at 

/8 5 top u® 

200 Lb. Sugar at aero A tOn 

15 Gals. Molasses at 1/ 9 1 Gr 

2 Bis. Flour at 30/ . 3 ey Oma 
4 Tons English Hay for a Cow 

and Horse at 48/ . 0 l2ua0 
Keeping a cow and horse in a 

summer. . 4° As 

150 Lb. Chese at /434_ 2 16 3 
45 wt oe Home grown corn at 

rue aOuG 

20 ag Rye ‘do., do., at 2 hae eA tae CRED 
House rent near the meeting 

house . . > Th. One Fe GOmg 

Maid’s wages by the year ~Nebtos5 aes 
for clothing, superfine broad- 
cloth to be estimated on at 

307 per-yard 2° 2-04 oe ee ee 

135 0-8 


Interest-bearing Vacations, 


Make your vacation pay interest on your _ 


investment by adding to your store of infor-— 
mation and knowledge of the history of your 
country. Vacations can be so much more — 
than geographic changes and physical relaxa 

tions, if one gives a iittle, thought and S 
to oo matter. 


Paiemantt Gras, to be held this year the first 
week in March, review the early history of 
- one of the most picturesque cities of the coun- 
try, whose past is filled with romance. 
Florida’s historic festivity is the Gasparila 
carnival, given at Tampa this year from the 
3rd to the 9th of February. The Mid- 
Pacific Carnival at Honolulu, February 21 
to 25, is another festival laden with varied 
interest for the tourist. Hawaii’s history has 
been diversified and touches many nation- 
alities. 

Americans particularly will be interested 
in stich celebrations as Cheyenne’s Frontier 
Day, July 20, the Round-Up at Pendleton, 
Ore., usually held in October, and the 
Rodeo, an early September carnival at Los 
Angeles, all of which reflect the early life on 
the plains. Picturesque cowboys with con- 
summate skill make an art of throwing 
the lariat, roping steers, broncho riding and 
bucking contests. The Ak-Sar-Ben, Omaha’s 
October carnival of fun, is another that is 
unique in conception and detail. There 
-are two big flower carnivals on the Pacific 
Coast—at Pasadena and Portland. The 
former is held on New Year's Day—at a time 
~when most of the country is battling with 
wind and snow. Portland, on the contrary, 
has her rose carnival in the rose month, or in 
july. ; 
Seattle’s Golden Potlatch must not be 
overlooked. This is characteristically Indian, 
and many of the old Indian customs are 
renewed at ‘“‘the festival of giving,” usually 
celebrated in August.—Kathleen Hills, in 
Leslie's. 


‘ Literature. 


Is War Diminisainc? A Study of the 
Prevalence of War in Europe from 1450 to 
the Present Day. By Frederick Adams 
Wood, M.D., and Alexander Baltzley. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 
net.—This is an interesting statistical study 
of European warfare in the past five cent- 
uries. But, like all statistical writings, its 
figures will be questioned, and its conclusions 
denied by those who are not naturally in 
sympathy with them. The compilers admit 

-the primary difficulty of agreement as to 
whether a nation is or is not at war and just 
when a war began and ended. (Parentheti- 
cally is Italy at war with Germany?) They 
used their own judgment as to what tech- 
nically constituted war, admitting that other 
writers would necessarily differ from that 
judgment. So much for the facts. As to 
the conclusions. Of the most generalized 
chart, we read: “If this chart were for the 
entire history of Europe from the earliest 
records to the present day, it would be 
very satisfactory and conclusive. It would 
then seem that the time devoted to organized 
warfare had risen with the development of 
large national units and had declined with 
the advance of civilization. . . . But the chart 
as it actually stands does not do more than 
throw a moderate amount of probability in 
favor of declining war years. That is because 
its range of time is not long enough.” The 
conclusions will seem inconclusive, but much 
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of war’’; and that ‘‘during the last two 
generations, under a notoriously military 
régime, her war years should have declined 
to about the lowest of any nation in history.” 
The comment is naturally made that the 
lesson of this fact is not that preparedness 
makes for peace, but that history has many 
anomalous phenomena. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. The Logic of his 
Career. By Charles G. Washburn. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.— 
Mr. Washburn has not aimed in this book 
at a complete biography of his friend and 
college classmate Ex-President Roosevelt, 
but takes up his eventful career from the 
date of his entrance into Harvard University, 
in 1876. The volume is written by a man 
who has himself had considerable experience 
in national affairs, and has not always fol- 
lowed his vigorous college friend in all his 
policies. There is an air of independence 
and sincerity in Mr. Washburn’s comments 
which is quite in keeping with his indepen- 
dent character, as known to his friends and 
political associates. He states, and discusses 
in turn, Col. Roosevelt’s public services in 
the various offices to which he has been 
elected, and also his views and actions upon 
such subjects as the Monroe Doctrine, con- 
servation, the Negro Question, trusts, his 
foreign policy, and many others. The book 
is clearly and forcibly written, and, although 
adversely critical on certain points, it credits 
Col. Roosevelt—as did John Hay, cited by 
William Roscoe Thayer—with absolute sin- 
cerity and a splendid patriotism. At this 
time, when Roosevelt’s personality is ap- 
pealing more and more to the country at 
large, this volume, with its intimate and 
fearless analysis of his character, and its 
candid discussion of his past policies, may 
help many people to clearer convictions re- 
garding his character and his qualifications 
for further leadership. B. G. 


‘THE GIRL FROM THE BiG HorN CountTRrRY. 
By Mary Ellen Chase. Boston: The Page 
Company. $1.25 net.—The Page Company 
have a reputation for introducing new writers 
of interesting books for girls, and Miss Chase, 
a new-comer in this form of fiction, has 
scored a success at the outset, Readers of 
the Register may remember her as the writer 
of a capital study, ‘“‘The Rusticators,’’ which 
appeared in these columns a few weeks ago. 
Miss Chase is a New Englander who has had 
considerable experience with the Western life, 
out of which she takes her young heroine of 
the present story. While she follows a not 
unusual plan in depicting boarding-school 
life and development, the book has natural 
characters, fresh incidents, and a general 
atmosphere of sincerity and wholesome un- 
derstanding of girl nature, that give it the 
effect of novelty. Virginia may well become 
as popular as Miss Billy, or Anne, or other 


heroines modelled after modern taste in 
girls. 
EMMELINE. By Elsie Singmaster. Bos- 


ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 net.— 
Stories of war with its suffering and futile 
effort have fresh poignancy in these days 
when every morning brings its news of similar 
anguish and each evening closes after a day 
of terror. The story of Gettysburg retains 
its keen interest, and its incidents are made 
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vividly real by Miss Singmaster’s handling 
of them. This is a side story about the 
doings of a little girl caught unexpectedly in 
a situation from which she could not escape 
until she had shared the terrible experiences 
of the three days always to stand apart for” 
remembrance in American history. The 
story reads as if it were a veritable record, or 
at least as if it might have happened as re- 
lated. Surely, however, the writer has made 
a mistake in referring to Emmeline’s panta- 
lets. We are not yet ready to believe that 
any little girl, South or North, wore pantalets 
in the middle period of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. 


THE ComMMUNITY SURVEY IN RELATION 
To CHurcaH Erriciency. By Charles E. 
Carroll. With an introduction by Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, $1.—This little book may 
be made very helpful to those who have at 
heart the relation of the church to the com- 
munity in which it lives. It is not to be 
swallowed whole. Some of the plans sug- 
gested would hardly be adaptable to our 
churches, but there are suggestions in it 
which will be of great service to those con- 
sidering a careful investigation of a com- 
munity with a view to its social and religious 
needs. There is a considerable bibliography, 
which will enable those interested to get 
possession of such other material as is avail- 
able. 


BLuE GrincHAmM Forks. By Dorothy 
Donnell Calhoun. The Abingdon Press. 75 
cents net.—These stories, all about ‘‘the sort 
of folks that blue checked gingham shirts 
and aprons are becomin’ to,” have the 
human interest which all true men and 
women, whether or not they know blue 
gingham by sight, feel and appreciate. They 
are not without humor, but the quick sensi- 
bility of repressed natures and the shy blos- 
soming of desires which can only follow, not 
precede, the call of duty make the chief 
appeal to the reader. They are stories that 
do one good in the reading. 


Books Received. 


From The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Those About Trench. By Edwin Herbert Lewis. $1.35. 
Roadside Glimpses of the Great War. By Arthur Sweetser. 


$1.25. 
Who is Insane? By Stephen Smith, A.M., M.D., LL.D. 
Why Men Pray. By Charles Lewis Slattery, D.D. 75 
cents. 
From Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
Theodore Roosevelt. The Logic of His Career. By 
Charles G. Washburn. $1.50 net. : 
Psychology of Relaxation. By G. T. W. Patrick. $1.25 
net. 


THE OLD SILVER OF 
AMERICAN CHURCHES 


By E. ALFRED JONES 


500 Numbered Copies Privately Printed by the Arden 
Press, England, for THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
THE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA 


566 pages (11x15 inches), fully illustrated, with 
genealogical notes of the donors of the silver of the 


17th and 18th centuries. An important and valu- 
able work for Genealogical, Historical, University, 
and all other Libraries. 


425 sold. 50 copies only are obtainable at each — 
the cost of manufacture. sa 


Mrs. Barretr WENDELL, 
- 358 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Bome. 
Her Stent. 


Great-grandmamma knit on a stocking; 
And six times around, ev’ry day, 

Was the stent for her bright, clicking needles, 
Before she could go out to play. 


And Grandmamma sewed on some patchwork, 
A blue and white block was her stent, 
Until a whole quilt had been finished. 
Oh, how many stitches that meant! 


Mamma had a stent that was diff’rent; 
She sat on a high screwed-up stool 
Before the piano, and practised 
Her scales, ev’ry night after school. 


I wonder if I should like knitting? 
Would sewing be easy for me? 
Perhaps they’ll want me to learn music. 
I wonder what my stent will be! 
—A. M. Farrington, in Little Folks. 


The Log Cabin Quilt. 


ADRIENNE THUM. 


Everybody said that Charlotte Webster 
was wonderfully spry to be eighty years old, 
and that really it was almost a shame for 
her to be in the Old Ladies’ Home, as she did 
not seem old enough to be laid on the shelf; 
but all her people were dead, and when her 
daughter died Mrs. Webster surrendered all 
she had to the Home and went in. She told 
the matron when she came that she was like 
a piece of unbleached cotton, plain, but use- 
ful, and she would wear a long time; she 
might be worn thin in some places, but she 
was not worn out yet. 

She helped wash dishes and dust hall, 
dining-room, and sitting-room, although the 
matron, Miss Alice Sanders, told her there 
was no need for her to do these things, for 
there was a maid who though somewhat 
overworked could get through. But Mrs. 
Webster said that she was not afraid of 
wearing herself out. 

“Tt takes nothing from me,” she insisted, 
‘to read to those whose eyes are dim and to 
say a mite of encouragement to the down- 
hearted. It seems to make me feel that I 
am growin’ in power, to think I am helpin’ 
folks along, if it’s only in a little corner.”’ 

Charlotte Webster was a great favorite 

- with the matron, and if she did not have 
any relatives of her own, she had lots of 
friends outside the Home. ‘There were the 
little girls whom she had taken care of when 
their mother had to go out to sew, the old 
lady whose house Mrs. Webster looked after 
one summer, and the crabbed old lawyer 
who could not eat the lunches at the restau- 
rants, so Mrs. Webster used to fix him up 
one every day. ‘They all came to see her 
and brought her little remembrances which 
she promptly shared with the other inmates 
of the Home. When the matron remon- 
strated and said the presents were brought 
for her, she answered,— 

“The cake wouldn’t agree with me, an’ the 
flowers wouldn’t smell sweet, if I kept them 
all to myself.” 

One thing she did keep, however, and that 
was the quilt pieces that were brought her. 
Miss Alice had taken her to church with her 
one Sunday and she had been deeply inter- 
ested in the talk about the good the hospi- 
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tals and schools are doing in the corfntries | 
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far away. Charlotte wanted to help. She 
thought and thought what she could do, and 
one morning she wakened early and the 
thought of a log cabin quilt came to her 
mind. How many she had made in the 
years gone by, and they had always been 
admired! 

It was to be a surprise for Miss Alice 
Sanders, who she was sure could sell the 


| quilt to one of the ladies and use the money. 


Alone in her little room, making her log 
cabin quilt, Charlotte had many happy 
hours. 

“JT have had such a good time making it 
that I feel more than paid by just having 
the work to do,” she said. 

If Miss Alice dwelt more on the wonder 
that a woman of eighty could make the 
quilt than on its actual beauty, Charlotte 
did not notice, for she felt that the matron 
was pleased. Some of the ladies from the 
church came to sew for the Home now and 
then, and that very afternoon a number 
were to be there. Miss Sanders said she 
would present the quilt to them from Mrs. 
Webster and see who would buy it, or in 
what way it could be turned into money for 
the foreign work. 

“Tt certainly is pretty,” said Charlotte, 
turning the quilt this way and then that. 
To her it was a work of art doubly dear, for 
the work itself and for the object for which 
she had created it. : 

“The ladies have come, and I am going 
to take the quilt down,” and Miss Sanders 
folded it up and hurried off with it. 

Charlotte was as excited as a girl. Her 
eyes shone and a flush of pink came upon 
her withered cheeks. 

“T do want to hear what they say about 
the quilt. It wouldn’t be a mite of harm if 
I just stepped into the dining-room and lis- 
tened,” she thought to herself. 

The doors were open between the sitting- 
room and the dining-room, with only a thin 
portiére between, and Charlotte stood be- 
hind the portiére, her heart beating with 
excitement and pleasure. Evidently Miss 
Alice had just explained about the quilt. 

“Just see what little stitches, and you say 
that she is eighty years old? Well, it is 
wonderful for any one that old, even if it is 
one of those hideous old-fashioned log cabin 
quilts.” 

Charlotte in the next room gasped and 
sat down in a chair. 

“Ves,’”’ said Mrs. Lockwood, ‘‘if she had 
only made something a little newer, there 
would not have been half the work in it that 
this has been, and then some one could have 
used it.” " 

“Well,” answered Miss Alice, ‘‘of course 
she is old-fashioned in her ideas, but she is 
the dearest old soul that ever lived, and she 
always wants to help along.” 

“We must not hurt her feelings for any- 
thing,’ said Miss Steel. ‘‘Let’s each give 
something on the quilt and for the missions, 
and then give the quilt to the organist. He 
knows many poor families that will be glad 
to get something to keep them warm, no 
matter what it is.”’ 

““Miss Sanders, I wonder what ails Mrs. 
Webster?”’ asked Mrs. Bond of the matron 
later. ‘‘She seems so downhearted. I told 
her how useful she was and how she cheered 
us all, and she said she was too old to be 
really any use to any one, and that people 
only tried not to hurt her feelings.” 
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“T think she must miss not having the 
quilt to sew on. I will say that the ladies 
would like another and get some quilt pieces,” 
said Miss Sanders. But when she proposed 
another quilt, Mrs. Webster flatly refused 
to make one. 

Early one Saturday morning, as Mrs. 
Webster was straightening up her little room, 
the matron came to her and said, ‘‘ There is 
one of your numerous friends in the sitting- 
room, whom I think I never saw before.” 

Charlotte had never seen her before either; 
but when she looked at the rosy blonde 
young woman with the kindest mouth and 
the sweetest eyes, she felt a cheer in her 
heart she had not felt since the quilt trouble. 

“T am Mrs. Mason,—Mary Mason,—and 
I used to go to school to your daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth, and I loved her so much.” The 
rosy-cheeked young matron took Charlotte’s 
hands and kissed her on the forehead, just 
where the gray hair was parted. 

“IT love any one who loved Elizabeth.” 
The old lips trembled as she said the dear 
name. , 

“How do you think I found you?” queried 
the younger woman. ‘“‘I found you by a 
log cabin quilt. We had better sit down, for 
I have a lot to tell you.” 

Charlotte seated herself in the big plush 
armchair. ‘‘I would love to hear about you 
and most of all about Elizabeth.” 

Mary Mason, clasping the old hand in her 
young one, began:— 

“T went to school to Miss Elizabeth for 
three years, and I learned more in those 
three years than in all the rest of my school 
life. It was not her duty to teach us practi- 
cal things, but I: remember she told us how 
to make bread and then offered a prize to 
the gitl who could bring the best loaf. She 
showed us how to cut a shirt waist and put it 
together and offered a prize to the girl who 
could make the best-fitting one. I did not 
get the prize, but she said that mine was 
good, and she took the blue bow at her collar 
and pinned it on me. I have that blue rib- 
bon still. I remember how she talked about 
her mother and what she meant to her in 
inspiration and encouragement,—how she 
knew how to do everything and was never 
idle a moment, but was always finding things 
to do for others. 

“T married when I was eighteen; after 
three years my husband died leaving me 
with a little boy and a baby girl and only a 
few thdusand dollars life insurance. If it 
had not been for the useful teaching of Miss 
Elizabeth I do not know what I should have 
done. We have been poor enough as it is. 
My little boy, eight years old, sings in the 
choir at St. Stephen’s Church, and gets fifty 
cents a week, but the training and the kind- 
ness of the choirmaster have been far more 
than the money. During that cold spell he 
brought me a quilt that he said the ladies of 
St. Stephen’s wanted to give me on account 
of their appreciation of William’s services in 
the choir. I loved that quilt, for it reminded 
me of one that Miss Elizabeth showed me 
how to make and I never had the patience 
to finish. I asked who made the quilt, and 
when I found that it was Miss Elizabeth’s 
mother, it seemed so precious, I deter- 
mined to see you and tell you how I appre- 
ciated it and how I love you for Miss Eliza- 
beth’s sake. se 

“Now comes the fairy-tale part of my 
story. An uncle who went out West when 
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I was a bab 


I can hardly believe it, but I want you to 
come and help me use it. I want to live in 
the country and have all kinds of country 
things that you know about and I don't. 


. We will have an automobile, so the children 


can come to school, and you can teach them 
all the things that their teachers can’t teach 
them.”’ 

Charlotte’s eyes had long since over- 
flowed, and the thin, hard-worked old hands 
still kept tight hold on the plump little one. 
In a trembling voice she said, ‘“‘I ain’t a mite 
of use now; I’m too old.” 

“Tf you will only help me make my little 
Cora into a second Miss Elizabeth, you will 
do more for me than I can ever do for you.” 


The Buggies Sadie Bought. 


“Those baby buggies you may pack and 
send to the second-hand man,” said Mr. 
Spencer. “‘Every one buys go-carts nowa- 
days, and these are so hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned that we never could expect to sell 
them. If we get a dollar apiece, I shall be 
glad to be rid of them.” 

“Oh, Uncle Frank, would you sell me one 
for a dollar?’’ asked an eager voice. 

“What in the world do you want with a 
baby buggy, Sadie, and a green plush lined 
one at that?’ laughed Mr. Spencer. “It’s 
entirely too big for your dolls, even if you 
took the whole family out at once.”’ 

But Sadie was in earnest. She had come 
for a drive with her uncle to the little town 
where he had bought out a store, and was 
making plans to dispose of the goods, and 
as soon as she saw the baby buggies a brill- 
iant thought popped into her head. “I 
want to take Mrs. Adler’s baby out riding 
in it,” she said. ‘‘You know, Uncle Frank, 
they live in that big tenement house back of 
us, and the children have no place at all to 
play except right on the pavement; but if 
you will sell me this buggy, I can take the 
baby out in it every day.” 

“That is a fine plan,” said Mr. Spencer, 
“but are you sure your mamma will like it?”’ 

“Indeed she will,’ said Sadie. ‘‘She told 
me the next time she went down town she 
would see the doctor about that poor baby; 
but all it needed, she thought, was just fresh 
air, so I know she would be willing to have 
me do something. I’ve got my dollar right 
here, uncle.’”” And she took a shining coin 
out of a little bead purse that dangled from 
her belt. 

“How many girls could you find to help 
you wheel the carriage; or is there only one 
poor baby in the tenement house?” asked 
Uncle Frank, gravely. 

“There’s just lots and lots of them,’ said 
Sadie, sadly, “‘but they couldn’t all use the 
one buggy. I know of a dozen girls who 
would be glad to help, and the babies can 
take turns even, if they can’t all go at once.” 

“T’ll sell you the whole lot for one dollar,” 
said Mr. Spencer, taking the money, “and 
you and your little friends can have a regu- 
lar parade every fine day. How will that 
do?” J 
“Really and truly?’’ cried Sadie, jumping 
down from her perch to count the buggies. 


_ “Ten!?? she exclaimed breathlessly. “Thank 


and ever so much!” 

rangers who walk through. the beautiful 
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the old-fashioned baby buggies pushed by 
little girls in prétty white dresses. The 
laughing babies are clean and sweet, but 
their clothes are often old and patched, so 
visitors in the town cannot understand the 
meaning of the gay little procession. Once 
in a while a lady stops the big policeman on 
that beat and hears this explanation :— 
“Yes, ma’am,’’ the blue-coated policeman 
says with a smile, “the little girls live on 
this avenue, but the babies don’t. They 
come from the big tenement houses you can 
see over the tops of the trees. The mothers 
put the babies in the buggies, and the children 
keep them out under the trees hours at a 
time. Lots of folks are taking an interest 
in the babies since they saw how pale they 
were at first. One lady buys fresh milk 
every day and keeps it on ice for them, 
and another shows the mothers how to bathe 
them, and somebody else sees about clean 


.clothes, and this whole neighborhood takes 


a hand.” 

“That was the best bargain I ever made,”’ 
said Mr. Spencer, watching the procession 
pass under the drooping elm-trees. ‘That 
dollar has been too precious to spend, so I’ll 
give it back to you, dear, for a keepsake.” 

“Tt was my best bargain, too,’’ said Sadie, 
tucking the robe about the dimpled feet of 
her charge. “I never get tired pushing my 
buggy any more since Dr. Parks says we 
are keeping the babies well. Don’t you 
think it is worth a great deal to hear that, 
uncle?’’ 

“Indeed it is, and you girls deserve every 
word of it,” said. Mr. Spencer, heartily. 
‘“When these old-fashioned buggies wear out, 
I will see that you have dear little go-carts 
for your charges; but I don’t believe the 
babies will ever know the difference.” 

“There never will be any nicer ones than 
these green plush ones,” said Sadie, decid- 
edly. ‘‘Yes, Patsy, Pll catch up with the 
others in a minute. Good-by, Uncle Frank.’ 
And she joined the merry little girls farther 
up the avenue.—Hilda Richmond, in Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


The Magic Word. 


Bennie was cross. In the first place it 
rained when he wanted the sun to shine. 
Then he had cut his finger, and now he was 
hungry and Jane wouldn’t give him any- 
thing to eat. ‘‘You’ve got to give me some 
bread and butter,” he said. 

“You go along and stop your noise,” 
replied Jane. 

So Bennie wandered out in the garden 
and found George playing with his ball. 

“Give me my ball,” he said crossly. 
“You've had it all the morning.” 

“Don’t bother me,” replied George. 
not finished with it.” 

Bennie turned away, half crying. Annie 
was sweeping the parlor. “‘I want you to 
put some salve on my finger and tie it up,” 
he said. ‘‘It hurts.” 

“Wait a little,’ replied Annie. 
busy now.” 

The tears in Bennie’s eyes got bigger, 
and soon began to fall fast. He lay down 
on the sitting-room couch and sobbed, and 
there mamma found him a little later. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Bennie boy?” 
she asked. - 

“Any one won’t do a thing for me,” he 
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cried. ‘‘They just send me off instead of 
doing what I ask them to.”’ 

“Perhaps you haven’t used the magic 
word.”’ 

Bennie brushed away the tears and looked 
up. ‘‘Magic word?” he said. 

“Why, yes. Didn’t you know there was 
a magic word that would make people do 
just what you wanted?”’ 

“What is it, mamma?” cried Bennie. 

Mamma whispered in his ear. Bennie 
wiped his eyes, grinned, and then jumped 
down and ran to the kitchen. “Oh, Jane,’’ 
he cried, smiling, ‘‘please give me some 
bread and butter.” 

“Of course I will,” said Jane, and she put 
jam on it, too. 

Bennie sat on the doorstep to eat it, 
while he watched the clouds break away 
and let the sunlight through. Then he 
went out in the garden. 

“Please, George, may I have the ball 
now?” he asked, smiling. 

“Catch it,’”? said George, tossing it to 
him. ‘“I’d have let you have it long ago if 
you hadn’t been cross.” 

When he had grown tired of play he went 
and stood beside his mother where she sat 
sewing. ‘‘ Well, Bennie boy, how does the 
magic word work?’’ she asked. ; 

But before he could answer, little May 
came in with a frown on her face. ‘You 
promised you’d make me a dollie, and you 
didn’t do it,’”’ she complained. 

Bennie laughed. ‘I think I’d_ better 
teach May the magic word, too,’’ he said 
to mamma.—Exchange. 


A Poor Chicken. 


A well-known professor has a bright little 
boy, who one day appeared in his father’s 
study clasping a forlorn little chicken. 
“ Willie,’ said the father, “‘take,that chicken 
back to its mother.” ‘‘Ain’t dot any mod- 
der,’’ answered Willie. ‘‘Well, then, take it 
back to its father,’ said the professor, de- 
termined to maintain parental authority. 
“ Ain’t dot any fader,” said the child. ‘“‘Ain’t 
dot anything but an old lamp.”—New York 
Times. 


“Just look, Aunt Mary,” shouted blue- 
eyed Mabel, as she pointed out of the state- 
room window on the first morning out, “‘just 
look at the water! It is all covered with 


flounces!’’—Christian Work. 
The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. P 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. ‘ 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
PresmenT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vick-Presipent, ENDICOTT P, SALTONSTALL, 
Creek, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Drrecrors: Mrs, Clara B, Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Me Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T, Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. rge T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Willliams, M.D 
PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Charles Effiott St. John, D.D. 


The recent death, on February 25, in Phila- 
delphia, of Rev. Charles E. St. John, beloved 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church, and a 
widely honored clergyman of our fellowship, 
has called forth general sorrow among many 
in the United States as well as in foreign 
lands. 

Dr. St. John was born in Prairie du Chien, 
Wis., in 1856. His youth was spent in Mas- 
sachusetts, where he was graduated in 1875 
from the Worcester High School, and in 
1879 from Harvard University, receiving in 
1883 the degrees of M.A. and $.T.B. He 
was ordained and installed pastor of the 
Second Congregational (Unitarian) Church 
of Northampton, Mass. In 1888 he married 
Miss Martha E. Everett of Dover, Mass. 
In 1891 he became pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., where he 
continued his ministry until 1900, when he 
resigned to accept the Secretaryship of the 
American Unitarian Association. In 1908 
he came to Philadelphia as minister to the 
historic First Unitarian Church, and successor 
to Dr. W. H. Furness, Dr. Joseph May, and 
Dr. James Ecob. Here he labored success- 
fully, although with failing health, until after 
a brief illness—he had preached the Sunday 
preceding—he passed away in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age, leaving a wife and two sons, 
and a large circle of parishioners and friends, 
to mourn their personal loss and his with- 
drawal from his important service. 

The memorial services took place Sunday 
afternoon, February 27, in the First Church, 
which was filled with a large congregation. 
His personal friend and fellow-worker Charles 
W. Wendte, D.D., of Newton, Mass., was in 
charge of the exercises. Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes of Germantown read appropriate 
selections of Scripture. Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker offered a moving prayer, and Dr. 
Joseph May gave the benediction of his pres- 
ence and word. 

In paying tribute to his departed friend, 
Dr. Wendte spoke of him in terms of high and 
deserved praise as a man and minister, a 
public servant, and a zealous missionary for 
the extension of a rational and spiritual re- 
ligion. He was born into a religious house- 
hold. His father was a highly esteemed 
Universalist minister who later transferred 
himself to the Unitarian household of faith. 
His son also entered the same communion, 
but always felt a particular affection for the 
Universalist fellowship. In one of his last 
letters he declared that he would ask no 
more congenial task than to crown his 
earthly labors by bringing the two denom- 
inations, so alike in their beliefs and aims, 
into a closer union. Pure-minded, serious, 
thoughtful, and spiritual, he seemed pre- 
destined for the vocation of a minister, while 
the fervor of his spirit and his altruistic 
nature made it equally sure that his would 
be a soldier service. It is sometimes charged 
against Unitarians that they are lacking in 
missionary ardor. ‘There is truth in this ac- 
cusation as regards individuals, but it should 
be remembered that the whole liberal re- 
ligious movement in its display of courage, 
faith, and devotion is a splendid missionary 
adventure. Among its leaders, however, are 
those whose fervor for the enlightenment of 
their fellows is the controlling sentiment of 
their heroic and self-sacrificing lives. Pre- 
eminent among these was Charles St. John. 
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His very first settlement disclosed this. In 
New England, Unitarian Christianity has won 
respectful recognition, and this very lack of 
opposition begets a certain self-satisfaction. 
Against this soul-deadening influence the 
young minister brought to bear his earnest 
appeal, with happy results in the religious 
life and missionary activities of his parish 
among the Berkshire Hills. 

His next settlement was of a still more 
strenuous character. He was asked to build 
up in a community of the Southeast, intensely 
conservative and bitterly hostile to the Uni- 
tarian gospel in particular, a church of the 
living God, free, radical, and progressive. 
Here, too, he met with brilliant success, 
gathering a strong society and housing them 
in a beautiful temple, and making his per- 
sonal influence felt throughout all that 
region. His missionary zeal, 
preaching power with organizing ability, 
made him the natural choice of the American 


Unitarian Association to become its general 
secretary on the reorganization of its work 


in the year 1900. For seven years of labo- 


rious, consecrated service he was the most 


impelling missionary force of the Unitarian 
church of America. 
undertaken a similar task can justly appre- 
ciate how effective and also how exhausting 
are such apostolic labors. This was a heroic 


service rendered our Unitarian cause for 


which we can never be sufficiently grateful. 
No wonder it made serious inroads on his 
strength and health. All over the land, on 
hill and prairie, in town and city, hearts will 
be saddened when they learn of the death of 
their leader and friend of bygone days. 
Even when he went abroad for recupera- 
tion his fervent spirit sought out his religious 
brethren. ‘Twice, in company with his de- 
voted wife, he visited our Hungarian Uni- 
tarian churches in far-off Transylvania. He 
was made an honorary member of their 
synod, and will be mourned by them as a 
brother of the spirit and beloved friend. 
The closing years of Mr. St. John were 
passed in the service of the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia. It was a happy 
period. Surrounded by a cultivated and 
appreciative congregation his gifts as a 
preacher were developed as never before, 
and often rose to a rare eloquence and per- 
suasive power. The key-note of his charac- 
ter as a man and a minister was his pro- 
found religiousness. In his personal rela- 
tions with his God and Father, intimate, 
tender, trustful, lay the secret of his strength 
and the source of his influence. He was, in 
a true sense, a mystic, and it was the com- 
bination in him of this religious mysticism 
and remarkable practical abilities, as is not 
infrequently the case, that made him so 
effective in the conduct of a church and in 
the missionary field. It was “‘the thought 
of God’”’ from which flowed the fountains of 
his trust and service, and it was fitting that 
at his memorial exercises his friend Hosmer’s 
beautiful hymn expressing this central theis- 
tic faith should be sung. His last years were 
shadowed by increasing physical weakness. 
It was wonderful to behold how the strong 
spirit in him mastered the body and enabled 
him to perform tasks and preach discourses 
that were rendered doubly impressive by 
their testimony to the power of the human 
soul to rise superior to destiny and reassure 
the doubting mind with the promise of 
eternal life. That a spirit so true, loyal, 
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heroic, and tender must survive the grave 
and inherit immortality was the last and 
crowning testimony afforded by the charac- 
ter and career of Charles Elliott St. John. 

The final service took place at Dover, 
Mass., where after an uplifting prayer by 
his long-time friend, Dr. W. W. Fenn, in the 
Unitarian church, his remains were rever- 
ently laid in kindred earth. 


- Religious Instruction and Public 
Education. 


The following declaration was formally 
adopted by the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting, held at Chi- 
cago, February 28—March 2, by way of 
summarizing the convictions of those in 
attendance upon the topic the convention 
had assembled to discuss. The co-operation 
of the public schools with the churches in 
Gary, Ind., in Colorado, North Dakota, 
and elsewhere, in promoting an all-round 
education for young people, an education 
that includes systematic instruction in 
religion, has aroused much interest and 
discussion. Thus an unusual importance 
attaches to this declaration. It was pre- 
pared by a committee of which Rev. Will- 
iam I. Lawrance was chairman, the other 
members being Rev. Lester Bradner, Ph.D., 
of the General Board of Religious Education 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Prof. 
Hugh Hartshorne, Ph.D., of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and Prof. Vernon P. Squires 
of the State University, North Dakota. The 
statement is as follows:— 


The movement for correlating religious 
instruction with public education is one 
evidence of the awakening of the American 
people to the right of the child to his religious 
heritage. The Thirteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Religious Education Association 
has made a distinct contribution to this 
movement. The practices and results of 
the diverse experiments in this field were 
made the subject of preliminary investiga- 
tions. These investigations were summar- 
ized in advance and made available in print. 
The legal status of religious instruction in 
connection with public schools in this coun- 
try was made clear. Both by the prelimi- 
nary studies and by the papers and discus- 
sions at the meetings the policies and at- 
titudes of Jews, Catholics, and Protestants 
have been given full and free expression in 
regard to fundamental principles, present 
practices and plans, and unsolved problems. 
The possibility of frank and friendly co-opera- 
tion among all persons whose primary interest 
is in the welfare of children and the promo- 
tion of the kingdom of God has been once _ 
more demonstrated, and their substantial 
agreement on certain principles concerning 
the relation of religious instruction to public 
education has been revealed. These prin- 
ciples may be formulated as follows, and may 
be regarded as the declaration of the Relig- 
ious Education Association on the subject of 
the convention. 

1. The church and the state are to be re- 
garded as distinct institutions, which, as far_ 
as possible, co-operate through the agency 
of their common constituents in theie 
ity as individual citizens. 

2. All children are entitled to an 
programme of hcoaeaion which sh 


fe 
ade edna not only for general, but 
for religious instruction and training. 

3. Such a division of the child’s time as 
will allow opportunity and strength for 
religious education should be reached by 
consultation between parents and public- 
school authorities without formal agreement 
between the state and the churches as insti- 
tutions. ; 

4. The work of religious instruction and 
training should be done by such institutions 
as the home, the church, and the private 
school, and not by the public school nor in 
official connection with the public school. 

5. The work of religious education must 
depend for dignity, interest, and stimulus 
upon the recognition of its worth, not by 
public school authorities merely, but by 
the people themselves as represented in the 
homes, the churches, private schools and 
colleges, and industries. 

6. The success of a programme of relig- 
ious education depends 

(a) Upon the adoption of a schedule which 
shall include the systematic use of week- 
days as well as Sundays for religious instruc- 
tion and training. 

(b) Upon more adequate provision for 
training in the experience of public and pri- 
vate worship, and for the use of worship 
as an educational force. 

.(c) Upon the degree to which the materials 
and methods employed express both sound 
educational theory and the ideals of the 
religious community in a systematic plan 
for instruction and training which shall 
include a// the education work of the local 
church, whether such church works inde- 
pendently or in co-operation with other 
churches. 

(d) Upon the degree to which professional 
standards and a comprehensive plan are 
made the basis of the preparation of teachers 
for work in religious education. 

(e) Upon the degree to which parents 
awake to the unparalleled opportunity for 
the religious education of our children and 
youth, the profound need for sympathetic 
co-operation among all citizens of whatever 
faith, and the call for sacrifice in time and 
thought, in efforts and money, consecrated 
to the children of the Kingdom. 

(f) Upon the degree to which the churches 
awake to their responsibility for the instruc- 
tion and training of the world’s children in 
the religious life, and take up with intelli- 
gence and devotion their common task. 


International News. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 

We are gratified to learn that the report 
of the Sixth or Paris Congress of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Liberals 
(1913), whose publication was arrested by 
the war, has now appeared, under the editor- 
ship of Prof. John Viénot of Paris, and will 
soon be procurable in this country. 

The edition of the report of the Boston 
Congress of 1907 (2,000 copies) is exhausted. 
Copies of the Berlin Congress report (1910) 
may still be furnished in both the English 
and German editions, as also of previous 
congresses save the first, at London in 1901. 
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ucts of the present war is the series of printed 
documents, declarations, treatises, and the 
like which have been issued, for a wide 
distribution at home and abroad, by the 
Protestants of France. For this purpose a 
French Protestant Committee of Propa- 
ganda in Foreign Countries has been formed, 
whose aim is “to counteract the campaign, 
which every day becomes more violent, of 
defamation and falsehood against our coun- 
try, which is being waged by the German- 
Austrian press in neutral countries, especially 
in those in which the influence of the Protestant 
Reformation prevatls.”’ 

The president of the Committee is the emi- 
nent Prof. André Weiss of the Law Faculty of 
Paris, and member of the French Institute. 

Among the vice-presidents, general secre- 
taries, assessors, and members are the names 
of well-known and distinguished persons 
connected with the Protestant cause in 
France. Among them we recognize MM. 
Ernest Denis, professor at the Sorbonne; 
Jacques Flach, professor at the College of 
France; Frank Puaux, president of the 
Society of French Protestant History; Prof. 
Raoul Allier of the University of Paris; 
Paul Doumergue, editor of the Revue Foi 
et Vie; Rev. John Viénot of the Free Faculty 
of Theology at Paris, and editor of the 
Revue Chrétienne; Prof. Charles Gide of the 
Faculty of Law; Wilfred Monod, pastor 
and professor, and president of the Union of 
Reformed Churches of France; J. Emile 
Roberty, senior pastor of the Church of the 
Oratory in Paris, and president of the French 
Bible Society; Pastor Charles Wagner of 
Paris; Profs. E. Doumergue and Henri Bois 
of the Protestant Faculty of Montauban; 
Prof. G. Bonet-Maury of Paris; Pastors 
Charles Merle D’Aubigne and Elie Gounelle; 
M. Jules Siegfried; and others. This is a 
truly representative list of names, and as- 
sures the intelligence, veracity, and dignity 
with which the purpose of the society will 
be carried out. 

It is natural that among the first pamphlets 
to be issued in this series is a ‘‘Reply to the 
German Appeal to Protestant Christians in 
Foreign Countries.” 

The latter, it may be recalled, was signed 
by some ninety-three German _ scholars 
and divines in the early days of the war, 
among them Harnack, Eucken, Herrmann, 
Dryander, Kaftan, Wundt, and Deissman. 
The present reply, signed by the men of 
eminence and character already named, is 
very impressive. Other titles in the series 
are: ‘The German God and the Reforma- 
tion,’’ by Henri Monnier; ‘‘’ The Materialistic 
Tendencies of Christian Civilization,” by J. 
E. Roberty; ‘During the War,” a volume 
of discourses delivered at L’Oratoire in Paris 
by its pastors, Monod and Roberty, and by 
Charles Wagner; ‘Justice and Force,” 
by Dean Emile Doumergue. It is to be 
regretted that all are in the French tongue 
and hence not generally accessible to Ameri- 
can readers. They may be obtained by 
addressing Comité Protestant de Propa- 
gande Frangaise. Bureaux: 102, Boulevard 
Arago, Paris, France. 

An evidence of the sense of justice and 
good faith which animates this French com- 
mittee is furnished by a recent happening. 
Some months ago there appeared in a London 
journal (The Standard, December 4, 1915) 
a series of extracts purporting to be trans- 


-| lated from published sermons of German 
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clergymen treating of the present war. 
These extracts were of an amazing truc- 
ulence and blood-thirstiness. They were 
generally accepted as. authentic and widely 
reprinted in French and American news- 
papers. 

Prof. Martin Rade of Marburg, in his 
organ Die Christliche Welt (January 13, 
1916), publishes the result of a careful in- 
quiry into the matter. He shows conclu- 
sively that one of the three clergymen quoted, 
Rev. Prof. Seeberg of the University of 
Berlin, has been utterly misunderstood, mis- 
translated, and his remarks shockingly dis- 
torted and interpenetrated with forged senti- 
ments not his own. The printed German 
and English versions are reproduced in 
parallel columns and conclusively prove this. 
The same thing is true of the sermon attri- 
buted to Rev. Prof. Philippi of Wiesbaden, 
who has been similarly misrepresented. 
The third preacher quoted, Rev. Loebel, 
announced as an “eminent Lutheran divine 
of Leipzig,’’ cannot be identified in all Ger- 
many, and is doubtless a myth. 

The French Protestant Committee, which 
in good faith reprinted the article in its 
series, has withdrawn it from circulation, 
as a probable distortion and slander. Will 
our American Protestant journals be equally 
just? 

Miss Mary B. Westenholz, the devoted 
apostle of liberal Christianity in Denmark, 
writes under recent date: ‘Our little Free 
Church is still awaiting the outcome of the 
lawsuit of our pastor, Rev. Arboe Kasmus- 
sen, for recognition of his rights as a clergy- 
man in full standing in the State Church of 
Denmark, which has not yet been legally 
decided. It will be in March next, and on 
the decision of the High Court hangs not 
only the future of our church, Det fri 
Kirksamfund of Kopenhagen, but of the 
entire national church of this country. Our 
theological world, therefore, is in a ferment; 
the university professors, the’ bishops, the 
clergy, not only of Denmark but of Sweden 
and Norway as well, are bestirring them- 
selves, or waiting almost breathlessly for 
the decision. It is Confessionalism against 
the Free Mind, and this upheaval in Scandi- 
navia dates from the Fifth International 
Congress, held at Berlin. It is only ap- 
parently that your work is arrested; it is 
carried on through the world, bearing strange 
and beautiful fruits in many minds and coun- 
tries. 

“When the hours of light return, 
All you built you will discern.’ 


The past year has given us a bright, new 
hope for our church’s future in a new worker, 
an excellent, religious man, who knows how 
to speak to the people and is zealous for our 
cause. ‘The great difficulty is that in order 
to represent our Unitarianism worthily he 
must attend the University to acquire a 
certain amount of historical and theological 
knowledge. He is thirty-six years old and has © 
a wife and child, but must still remain at the 
University two or three years to pass his 
examinations, and at the same time earn 
enough to support himself and family. He 
is cheerful and full of hope, however, and 
we shall do what we can to fit him for our 
free ministry.” 

Meanwhile the bi-monthly journal which 
Miss Westenholz ably edits, the Protestan- 
tisk Tidende, an effective organ of Unitarian 
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sentiment in Scandinavia, has entered its 
twelfth year of service. If only it could 
receive now, as in former years, some help 
from American Unitarians! 

The general secretary of the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals recently sent 
out to-some four hundred world-addresses 
_ a circular letter proposing that a meeting of 
the Congress be held in some neutral coun- 
try as soon as may be thought advisable 
after the war, to resume the intellectual 
and religious co-operation so sadly inter- 
rupted by the present struggle. He has al- 
ready received a goodly number of replies 
from persons more or less distinguished, 
mostly favorable, some tentative, and a few 
opposed. 

The letter itself has been reprinted in full, 
in English or in translation, in Great Brit- 
ain, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 
and Scandinavia. If nothing more came 
of the matter it would have served a useful 
purpose. But there is every indication that 
the hopes and plans for holding such a Con- 
gress will become actual and prove a recon- 
ciling medium and a new opportunity for 
mutual respect and service. It is likely that 
the letters received will be published for 
mutual information and encouragement. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


The Good Effect of Prohibition on 
Politics. 


I have believed for more than thirty years 
that there was only one argument against 
prohibition that was worth considering, 
namely, the argument for personal liberty; 
and it has always seemed to me that any- 
thing there was in that argument was com- 
pletely outweighed by the right of society 
to defend itself in the most effective way 
against such great evils as are incident tc 
the liquor traffic. We have had one month 
of prohibition in the State of Oregon with 
effective enforcement of the law and with 
little bootlegging. The business of the 
police court of this city has fallen off thirty 
per cent. Saloons which were vacated have 
been to some extent already reoccupied, 
and I am even told that laundries report 
increased business for lack of washerwomen! 
This last I am afraid ought not to be taken 
too seriously. The Safety Commission re- 
ports fewer auto accidents. 

W. G. Exrort, Jr. 


I was reared in a family which was con- 
ducted on total abstinence principles, and 
therefore early in my life came to regard 
alcoholic beverages as poison, and drinking 
almost as asin. It was this home influence, 
I think, which kept me free from indulgence 
even under the strong temptation to imbibe 
beer, ale, and light wines at college. Total 
abstinence is to-day my rule of life, and it is 
the law of my own family. From this per- 
sonal viewpoint my ideas have undergone 
no change at any time, and I trust never 
will. 

From the social or political viewpoint, 
however, I am a convert from the principle 
of local option to the principle of national 
prohibition. I have always felt that the 
attitude of any decent man to the liquor 
traffic must be that of opposition. In the 
beginning, this feeling in my own case was 
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an instinctive result, I suppose, of my per- 
sonal attitude toward drinking: to-day, this 
feeling is a conviction founded upon the social 
experience of finding liquor an ever-present 
factor, as cause or effect, or both, in every 
ill of our body politic—poverty, crime, 
disease, prostitution, etc., etc. My one con- 
suming interest in life is that of finding or 
founding a better social order; and this, I 
know, can never come until the liquor traffic 
is abolished. How to abolish it is a matter 
of method, and not of principle. At first, 
as I have said, I adhered to local option, in 
the belief that in the small unit alone can 
prohibition be made effective: to-day, I 
adhere to national prohibition, in the belief 
that in the great all-inclusive unit alone can 
prohibition be made effective. Local option 
in town A fails to a greater or less degree 
because liquor is sold and manufactured in 
town B. State prohibition in Maine fails to 
a greater or less degree because liquor is 
sold and manufactured in Massachusetts. 
Not until all sales and manufacture of liquor 
everywhere is forbidden on the same terms 
that apply to opium or any other poisonous 
drug will prohibition really prohibit. All 
enlightened men want to get rid of alcohol. 
The great discovery of recent times, to my 
mind, is that to accomplish this we must 
strike at the whole, and not at the part. 
JoHN HayNEsS HoLmgEs. 


I was born and brought up under prohibi- 
tory law, and in the practice of total absti- 
nence, to which I have always adhered. I 
have now lived for nearly ten years in a 
“dry’’ community. In the intervening time 
I have lived in five different communities 
under different forms of license. The com- 
parisons I have been thus enabled to make 
have convinced me ever more firmly that 
no form of license offers so few temptations 
to falling into intemperance, or represses the 
liquor traffic so effectively, as the method 
of no compromise with the business what- 
ever. ‘The personal habit of total abstinence 
has for many years seemed to me the sim- 
plest and most consistent practice to follow, 
and the one which leaves one freest to throw 
his whole strength unreservedly into the 
struggle against all things leading to intem- 
perance; and it involves so little personal 
sacrifice that no serious-minded person should 
take it into account. During the past gen- 
eration the pressure in the same direction 
has steadily and rapidly increased from 
scientific, medical, economical, and indus- 
trial sources to such a degree that the moral 
argument now seems almost thrown into the 
shade by the others that have grown up 
about it. 

Eart, Morse WILBUR. 


Prohibition makes the liquor traffic an 
outlaw. It renders the dealer a criminal. 
The old-time legalized saloon was a political 
headquarters, and many a convention was 
dominated by the saloon element. Then we 
had officeholders who would allow the saloon 
to systematically violate all of the laws and 
customs of the land. 

To-day an outlawed business operated by 
a criminal cannot become a factor in poli- 
tics. The results are seen in the growth of 
the primary sentiment, and nominations and 
elections are freed from the restraints of the 
vicious interests of the land. Prohibition is 
not a complete success so far as eliminating 
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the drink evil altogether, but the sentiment 
is growing better day by day. The liquor 
traffic is carried on under the sanction of the 
Government, to the detriment of society. 
The liquor habit is indulged in by individuals 
to the detriment of all. No drinkers would 
be ideal, but no drink will help to bring about 
this end. The general cause should be freed 
from politics, and should be regarded more 
as a matter of economics and health. It 
should not stand as a pure question of law. 
Sentiment and personal benefit should enter 
into its discussion. The policeman with his 
club can join hands with the preacher with 
his Bible. The effect of it all will help the 
world. It is the duty of every one to prac- 
tise total abstinence and encourage the 
growth of this virtue. Removing the oppor- 
tunity will help, but imparting the principle 
of sobriety and giving a newer impulse to 
mankind will bring results. 

Francis M. McHALte. 


Marianna, FLA. 


Department of Religious 
Education, 


The Religious Education Association. 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Religious Education Association, recently 
held in Chicago, illustrated again the strength 
of the hold religious education has upon the 
thinking people of other churches. It is the 
proud boast of the Association that during 
all these years that it has presented annually 
programmes involving a large number of 
addresses by the leading thinkers of the age 
it has been able to secure all this co-operation 
without cost. Not only are the speakers 
not compensated for their work, they do not 
even have their travelling expenses paid, 
—all is a free-will offering to the cause which 
appeals to their loyalty. 

This convention revealed again the sub- 
stantial unity of those who think profoundly 
upon even controversial subjects. ‘The mat- 
ter for debate before this gathering was one 
of the most difficult and delicate of all ques- 
tions, involving as it does the very life prin- 
ciple of some of the leading churches. Yet 
while Jews and Roman Catholics as well 
as representatives of many Protestant de- 
nominations spoke in the frankest possible 
manner, there was substantial agreement in 
opinion and absolute harmony of feeling. 
To the considerable number of Unitarians 
who were present it seemed as though the 
Unitarian attitude of mind was universal. 
In one sense this was true, but it was also 
true that that attitude of mind was equally 
characteristic of the best thought in all the 
churches. The open mind that is also intel- 
ligent provides a common meeting-ground 
for all earnest inquirers. ' 

The subject for consideration at this con- 
vention was ‘Religious Instruction and 
Public Education.” The matter for discus- 
sion was the relation of the church to the 
state in their common task of guiding human 
lives and of promoting a right human society. 
This question of the relation of church and 
state is rightly regarded as one of the most 
difficult and delicate of all subjects. The — 
Roman Catholic viewpoint was presented in 
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McDevitt, the Protestant position was set 
forth by Rev. H. H. Meyer of the Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday School Board, and the 
Jewish viewpoint by Rabbi S. Benderley of 
the Bureau of Education, New York City. 
Diverse as these several contentions necessa- 
rily were, they were presented without rancor 
and with an evident desire to promote the 
common good. This unity of opinion made 
it possible to summarize the opinions held by 
members of the convention in a way that did 
justice to all. An official statement, pre- 
pared by a sub-committee and revised by 
the Council of the Association, was adopted 
at the business session, a report of which ap- 
pears in another part of this paper. 

The Religious Education Association is 
doing a work that is of peculiar value to those 
who apprehend religion and its application 
to life as we do. Not only is there an almost 
entire absence of controversial theology; the 
emphasis is placed precisely where we are 
accustomed to place it,—on the right and 
normal development of the individual.  Al- 
though the Unitarian constituency of the 
Association is probably larger in proportion 
to our numerical strength than that of other 
bodies, it ought to be so increased as to in- 
clude practically all ministers and churches. 
There is no minister of our fellowship who 
would not be distinctly benefited by coming 
into contact with this splendid movement. 
Such a membership would be of peculiar 
value to our Sunday schools, since the maga- 
zine Religious Education, which goes with 
membership, is devoted entirely to articles 
dealing with the materials and methods of re- 
ligious teaching, which provide both inspira- 
tion and instruction in this difficult task. 
It is the earnest wish of the staff of the De- 
partment of Religious Education that many 
of our people not now affiliated with the 
Religious Education Association shall be- 
come so during the current year. It was 
voted at Chicago that the session for 1917 
shall be held in the city of Boston. 

One of the interesting episodes of the 
convention period was the gathering of 
Unitarian ministers at the Chicago City 
Club ‘for a luncheon. Those present were 
President Samuel A. Eliot, President Frank- 
lin C. Southworth, Rev. Florence Buck, 
Messrs. Lawrance, Greenman, Blake, Loring, 
and Hawley. Rev. Frank A. Gilmore of 
Madison was in attendance upon the meet- 
ings, but did not arrive soon enough to attend 
the luncheon. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Annual Dues. 

The finance committee would beg the 
unions not having done so to attend to the 
matter of their annual dues. The fiscal year 
ends April 30, so there remain but seven or 
eight weeks in which to forward the contribu- 
tions. If the treasury is low, have a concert, 
a dance, or a food sale to swell the funds; 
some form of special entertainment is usually 
suggested for this purpose. 

We realize that this year has been as hard 
as any for our unions, as well as for our 
central office, to meet expenses. To be sure, 
had the fair; and, while we all worked 
the results in figures fell short of some 
years by four or five hundred dollars, 
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crippling our work just that amount, neces- 
sarily. Our obligations must be met; and if 
each union would send what it could, the 
burden would be lightened considerably. 

Some societies have not responded to the 
letter sent out by the finance committee, 
and it is hoped that all may do so; in a 
short time, however, this committee will 
feel it incumbent to despatch follow-up 
letters to all who have not replied to the 
first communication. Kindly see that this 
matter of your annual dues is taken up at 
the very next meeting. Make all checks 
and money orders payable to the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

The Shoals Fund, the Unitarian Pension 
Service Fund, and the $30,000 Fund are 
all good and legitimate ends for which our 
young people should work, and we con- 
gratulate our Unitarian young people on 
being able to do so much for these excellent 
causes; but first and foremost we must 
encourage our young people to realize that 
loyalty to our own central organization 
should be paramount, in order to enable us 
to do our best and most effective work. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, March 13, at 
Ir AM. Rev. William I. Nichols of Cam- 
bridge will preside. Rev. Edwin A. Rumball 
of Boston will speak on ‘‘ Church Efficiency.” 
All are invited. 


Mr. John Lewis Einstein of Radford, 
Va., educated for the Presbyterian ministry, 
has applied for fellowship as a minister of 
the Unitarian church. George Kent, Frank 
W. Pratt, George H. Badger, Committee of 
Fellowship for the Southern States. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will hold its regular meeting at the 
Arlington Street Church, Wednesday, March 
15. Subject, ‘‘The Search for Parables 
in Nature,’ Mr. William L. W. Field. 
Supper at 6, address at 7, meeting adjourned 
at 8.30. 


On March 12, at the Sunday vespers held 
regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell 
will preach. A Quiet Hour is held in this 
church at 4.30 each Wednesday afternoon. 
Rev. William I. Nichols of Cambridge will 
preach on March 15. 


Organ services are held at the Arlington 
Street Church on Wednesday afternoons at 
5. They will continue until Easter. At 
each service there is a brief address. The 


Deaths. 


DE NORMANDIE. In Kingston, March 3, Myra 
B., widow of Rev. Courtland Y. De Normandie, aged 
78 years, 9 months, ro days. 


CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


At the meeting of the Philadelphia League held March 
2 at the Spring Garden Church, the following memorials 
were placed on record:— 


Whereas the Philadelphia League of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women has been suddenly bereft of 
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its beloved Recording Secretary, Miss Hanna E. Holcomb, 
who finished her life’s journey on February 4: 

Therefore, Be it resolved that this organization, pro- 
foundly sensible of the irreparable loss sustained thereby, 
place on record its warm appreciation of her whose long 
period of usefulness has been a constant source of strength 
and enrichment to this church wherein we are now assem- 
bled to offer our tributes of reverent affection to her pre- 
cious memory. 

By the illumination of her radiant soul, sympathetic with 
every noble impulse and every humane endeavor, may we, 
uplifted by her godly example, reconsecrate ourselves to 
those exalted principles of our faith so visibly embodied 
in her serene and steadfast life. 

The Philadelphia League of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women hears with profound sorrow of the death 
of Rev. Charles E. St. John and deeply mourns that the 
Unitarian cause in this city and country has lost one of its 
ablest and most loyal exponents, a man whose fearless 
leadership in denominational affairs was unquestioned 
and whose resolute voice was ever uplifted in the proclama- 
tion of that gospel so dear to his heart and to which he 
gave such unfaltering devotion. A preacher of convinc- 
ing power and a personality of heroic spirit and rare te- 
nacity of purpose, he was beloved and honored by all men, 
and the precious legacy of his name and influence will en- 
rich our own and future generations. 

Maser M. Rorer, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


The following minute was adopted by the Northamp- 
ton Unitarian Church, Feb. 27, 1916:— 


Rev. Charles Elliot St. John, D.D., was ordained to the 
ministry and installed pastor of this church on November 
I, 1883. 

Beginning here the active work of his ministry, at the 
age of 26, he filled eight fruitful years with works of ardor 
and earnest endeavor. Forty-nine names were added to 
the church roll, 24 were baptized. He officiated at 39 
communion services, recording each and usually the sub- 
ject of his discourse at the time. 

On July ro, 1891, he read his letter of resignation: on 
September 6 he administered his last communion service, 
speaking on the theme, “Looking for Comfort and 
Strength.” The last record in his handwriting is this: 
“September 27, 1891. Preached my last sermon as the 
pastor of this church and brought my ministry to a close.” 

His later public services were divided nearly equally in 
point of time between his pastorate at Pittsburgh, his 
work as Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, 
and his pastorate of the First Unitarian Church of Philadel- 
phia. 

Through the long years of interval, memories of his 
ardent zeal, his mental freedom and fearlessness, and his 
intense and sacrificial devotion to duty, remain fresh and 
beautiful in the minds of the older members of this society. 


The following resolution was adopted by the Board of 
Trustees of the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
Feb. 29, 1916:— 


The Board of Trustees of the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia assembled in special meeting places on record 
this expression of the loss suffered by every member of the 
Church in the death of the Reverend Doctor Charles E. 
St. John. Called to the Pastorate of this Church in 1907, 
Mr. St. John brought to its service great natural gifts, 
developed by his University courses in Arts and Theology, 
and ripened by long experience in the ministry, including 
seven years of taxing labor as Field Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. He entered into the manifold 
activities of this Church with energy and enthusiasm, liv- 
ing only for the work and devoting to it his full strength. 
He was thoroughly alive to the public movements of the 
times, and was possessed of keen judgment in affairs. 
His sermons, prepared with great care, were models of 
forceful appeal and deep spirituality. Despite his physical 
sufferings in recent years he worked beyond his strength, 
and maintained to the end his optimistic view of life. In 
1915 the Meadville Theological Seminary honored itself by 
conferring on him the well-merited degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 
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address on Wednesday, March 15, will be 
by Rev. Abbot Peterson of Brookline; on 
March 22, by Rev. P. R. Frothingham. 


The Jamaica Plain church will have a 
series of vespers on Sunday afternoons at 
4.30 o’clock from March 12 to April 2, under 
the general head of ‘‘The Good Religion.” 
Mr. Dole will give a brief address each after- 
noon upon certain ‘‘Golden Thoughts.” All 
are welcome. All Jamaica Plain cars pass the 
church at Eliot Street. 


Speakers at the noonday services of King’s 
Chapel next week will be: Monday, March 
13, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., Wash- 
ington; Tuesday, Rev. Warren P. Landers, 
Massachusetts ‘Total Abstinence Society; 
Wednesday, Rev. Woodman Bradbury, D.D., 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church; Thursday, 
Rey. Clarence G. Robbins, Universalist 
Church, Lawrence; Friday, Prof. G. A. 
Johnston Ross, D.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; Saturday, musical 
service, Mr. Lang organist. 


Meetings. 


SocraL SERVICE Counciy.—The eighteenth 
public meeting was held at Arlington Street 
Church, Thursday, March 2, with seventy-one 
representatives of thirty-six parishes and 
Tuckerman School. The treasurer’s report 


showed a balance of $316.92. Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot spoke on “Social Work and the 
Christian Church.’ He said that the 


divorce of social work from the church is 
recent, and the situation impossible, for 
neither can live without the other. Churches 
are now asked for money to let some one else 


. do the work. This is the commonest and 


most unsatisfactory relation of the church 
to social work. ‘The idea that all any one 
can do is just a drop in the bucket is anti- 
Christian, because doing anything for any 
human being is eminently worth while. Dr. 
Pratt’s tuberculosis class is an example of 
doing a great deal for a few instead of a little 
for many,—scientific work, but also eminently 
Christian work, teaching living by things 
of the spirit as well as by fresh air, good 
food, etc. We need Christianity in social 
work, which is doing only one-quarter what 
it could, because of the lack of it. Education 
and consolation are the stock in trade of 
social workers, and Christianity furnishes 
the only good reason for courage, inspira- 
tion, and consolation. The important thing 
for the future is to bring together Christianity 
and social work. Churches should found 
charities, and furnish the inspiration without 
which we cannot live. M.R. Symmes, Secre- 
tary. 


New York LEAGUE.—The regular monthly 
meeting was held at All Souls’ Church, Man- 
hattan, Friday, March 3, the president, Mrs. 
Walter U. Lawson in the chair, and each 
Alliance branch of the. League represented, 
an unusual happening. The treasurer of the 
Middle States and Canada Conference was 
present, to tell of the financial needs of the 
Conference, and a collection amounting to 
$42.52 was taken for its work. Mrs. Charles 
A. Nelson gave the Religious News report. 
The following officers were elected, to take 
office at the May meeting: President, Mrs. 
N. J. Bishoprick; vice-presidents, Mrs. W. U. 
Lawson, Mrs. Hiram T. Jones, Mrs. Fred- 
erick C. Brush, Mrs. Emile Glogan, Miss Ida 
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Slade, Mrs. William L. Sullivan; treasurer, 
Miss Maud M. Farnell; recording secretary, 
Mrs. IL. L. Cochrane; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Dexter D. Ashley; advisory direc- 
tor (for three years), Mrs. Herbert S. Griffin. 

The speaker, Rev. William L. Sullivan, 
received a warm welcome. His subject was 
“Spiritual Aspects of Patriotism,” and he 
said, in part, that this is an idea more agitated 
now than in many previous generations. 
Patriotism exists as a natural law of the 
universe, and we must ask ourselves how 
it can be used for holy and spiritual pur- 
poses. 

It is a basis of nature to have a passion for 
patriotism. The first division of natural 
patriotism is not of nations, but of race. It 
was never intended that one race should over- 
bear another, and when tried has produced 
great wars but never succeeded. Owing to 
racial differences it is incumbent on a race 
to maintain its integrity. The second type 
of patriotism is national patriotism. Some 
people prophesy that in time the strongest 
patriotism will be racial. Our greatest prob- 
lem will be to unify the diversities by co-op- 
erating into a commonwealth of good-will. 
The world would be hopeless on a dead level 
of sameness. The distinctive traits of races 
and nations must be not suppressed, but 
cultivated. America has great possibilities 
with its foundations laid in the ideas of liberty 
and human worth. When these ideas are 
put in danger the last measure of resistance 
is the highest and holiest debt of honor. 


Churches. 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Rev. Charles A. Wing: 
On Sunday, February 20, Rev. Florence 
Buck occupied the pulpit, and spoke in the 
church school at noon. It was a pleasure to 
hear her at both services, and a good number 
enjoyed the privilege of listening to her when 
she told, in her delightful way, a story to the 
little ones in the primary department of the 
school. The social committee of the church, 
which has charge of the suppers and enter- 
tainments, is now composed of the younger 
members, and they are entering into their 
work with courage and good-will. The Be- 
nevolent Association, in its eighty-first year, 
continues to be of great help in the charitable 
and philanthropic work of Concord. The 
Women’s Alliance, while it strives to bear in 
mind its high ideals, has an attractive pro- 
gramme, and each month the church parlor 
is filled with members and friends. On the 
evening of February 29 a birthday supper 
was given, the proceeds of whicli, added to 
the personal gifts of members, are to be sent 
as a contribution toward the Alliance En- 
dowment Fund. The Men’s Club with a 
membership of seventy, including some who 
are not Unitarians, has held interesting meet- 
ings during the winter. In February the 
speaker was Capt. George W. Stuart, U.S.A., 
detailed to the New Hampshire National 
Guard as inspector and instructor. The sub- 
ject of his address was “The Military Wel- 
fare of the United States and the State of 
New Hampshire.’”’ On March 19 Mr. Wing 
begins a series of vesper services on Sunday 
afternoons through Lent. The membership 


own parish, as he is a most successful leader — 


of a large class of high-school boys who meet — 
every two weeks, with talks and discussions 
on vital and important subjects of the times. 


Lynn, Mass.—Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society: This society is hav- 
ing a week of preaching mission services. 
They began Sunday evening, March 5, Rev. 
Abbot Peterson of Brookline being the first 
speaker, followed on Monday by Rev. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson of Boston; Tuesday, 
Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of Cambridge; 
Wednesday, Rev. Charles E. Park of Bos- 
ton; Thursday, Rev. Robert F. Leavens of 
Fitchburg; Friday, no service; Saturday, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of Boston. 


WoLLaston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: Special services 
for the quickening of the spiritual life, with 
sermons by well-known preachers, will be 
held as usual during Lent, Sunday even- 
ings at 7.30 o’clock, as follows: March 12, 
Rey. Abbot Peterson, Brookline; March 19, 
Rev. William S. Jones, Newport; March 
26, Rev. Alfred Manchester, Salem; April 
2, Rev. Charles E. Beals, Worcester; April 9, 
Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont; April 16, 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., Jamaica Plain. 


Personals. 
Rev. William Lindsay, formerly Unitarian 
minister successively at Christchurch, 


Nottingham, and Sunderland, England, and 
until recently pastor at Dover and Rochester, 
N.H., has two sons in the British army. 
Both responded to the general appeal for 
recruits soon after the outbreak of hostilities. 
Mr. Lindsay’s eldest son, John F. A. H., who 
was in Canada learning farming, joined the 
Canadians and has been in the trenches 
for some considerable time. He is nineteen 
years of age and has just been decorated for 
valor. The London Gazette says he received 
the D. C. H. for conspicuous gallantry and 


good work in scouting and reconnoitring - 


previous to an attack. He was often under 
heavy fire at close range. Finally he did 
excellent work at the taking of the bar- 
ricade. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


agers atknowledgedy 3 uienceitss: Shows $13,267.88 
Feb. 1. bee Ai Church Sunday School, Spring- 

Wasdte. - ccstaoe saat nae 50.00 

2. Society i in Winchester, Mass......... 211.50 

2. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa...... 50.00 


2, Baas Bristow Draper, Hopedale, 
Walter Husnewell, Boston, Maenees 
. William H. Downes, Boston, Mass... 

. Society in Neponset, Mass., additional, 
ee Grace M. Dutcher, Hopedale, 
: Rev. 1 “Tudleg: ae DE eee, 


Mrs. Lovisa E. Hawley, Cortland, N. ¥. 

George Soulé, New Or! Orleans, 1 a 

George A. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. 

. Society in North Ease, 2 Mass... 

Society in Rockland, Mass........... 

Society in Wincheter M Mass., oy 
tional, (520651, A natews Satan dehy ae 


E, M. Morgan, Kingston, Pa......... 
. First Parish, Brookline, 
tidrigd 408 ates dae ces 
. Mrs. Madeleine Evans bie Hoyt, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. . 


2 Re Sy f EOS 


weer eee 


and attendance of the church has steadily jas 


increased under the ministry of Mr. Wing, 
and the influence of his earnestness and en- 


thusiasm is felt in many homes outside his — 


ns Society i in Ashby, Mass. . 
14. Society in Templeton, 
outh Congregational 


Churc! Boston, 


__ Mass., Branch Women’s Alliance. . 10.00 
14. First Society, Somerville, Mass... 137-61 
14. Lenox Avenue Church, New York, 

Bias: 100.00 
15. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, Mass.. 50.00 


16. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi- 
tional... 


16. Society in East Lexington, Mass...... 10.00 
17. Mrs. Lucia W. Shead, Eastport, Me.. 50.00 
1g. Society in Newburyport, Mass 213-21 
2x. Arthur B. Emmons, NeeporE. Ro 200.00 
21. “In memory of Mary Frost Munroe” 25.00 
23. Mrs. Mary E. Tufts, Medford, oe es 50.00 
23. AllSouls’ Church, Roxbury, acne 158.85 
23. Society in Malden, Mass... = 10.00 
23. Society in Winthrop, Masgt. 2 oes. 10.00 

23. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., addi- 
PONS eed ek. attest. 25.00 
24. Society in craingaleae — som ta attests $i4 26.83 
26. Society in Stow, M ‘ 10.00 
26. Society in Orlando, ha, 20.00 
26. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, ‘Ohio... 5.00 
28. Society in Concord, Mass............ 250.00 
28. Society in West Roxbury, Mass...... 75-00 
29. First Church in Salem, Mass......... 225.00 
29. Second Society in Hingham, Mass... . 25.00 
29. Associate Members................. 15.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 

DEPARTMENT OF gery bd 
EDUCATI 

Feb. 12. Sunday School, First. Pasicht West 
Roxbury, Mass. . 14.03 

14. South Congregational Church, Boston, 
Mass., Branch Women’s Alliance. . 5.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 7. Channing Religious Society of New- 
ton, Mass 28.51 

26. Rev. Game. D. “Latimer, Brookline, 
EE age a a ee ee eee 3.00 
$16,787.55 


Henry M. Wiiuiams, Treasurer, . 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


An important meeting of the Board of In- 
corporators of The Tuckerman School was 
held at 25 Beacon Street on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 29, with Rev. Louis C. Cornish, presi- 
dent, in the chair. The object of the meet- 
ing as stated in the call was to elect new 
members to the Corporation, to fill two va- 
eancies on the Board of Directors, to con- 
sider the financial standing of the School, 
and to consider the advisability of purchas- 
ing for uses of the School the house and land 
at 33 West Cedar Street. 

Nine new members were added to the 
Corporation, and of these Mrs. Lucia Clapp 
Noyes and Mr. Lynden B. Tewksbury were 
elected to the Board of Directors, to take the 
places made vacant by- the resignation of Mrs. 
Isabella P. Shaw and Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. 

After due consideration and discussion the 
Corporation voted to purchase the house, as 
proposed, of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

This action of the Corporation opens up 
two possibilities,—the recruiting of members 
for the School who may be comfortably ac- 
commodated in the house at a small price, 
and the furnishing a home for students in 
Boston who may come from a distance and 
wish to be pleasantly located with others of 
like religious affiliation but who may not be 
students in The Tuckerman School. 3 

A school headquarters and dormitory under 
one roof, with simple but attractive rooms, a 
pte locality, and the advantage of 

small expense, are the privileges 
wih new foaled offers. 
m of members of ¢ our fellow- 


|to make early ae cation for admission to 


the house, as accommodations in it are not 
unlimited. 


The Alliance. 


Branches of The Alliance are responding 
to the call for an endowment fund, and the 
amount is slowly creeping up toward the 
twenty-five-thousand-dollar mark set as the 
goal for the twenty-fifth anniversary this 
year. An effort is being made to inspire 
the individual members and other friends 
to share in the fund, that a wider interest 
may be awakened in Alliance work and op- 
portunity. 

The reasons for raising the fund may be 
summed up in the fact that the present income 
is insufficient to meet the growing demands 
of the work, and the dues and contributions 
from the increasing membership are not keep- 
ing pace with the greater numbers. This is 
largely because many of the newer branches 
are in remote and struggling churches where 
all effort has to be concentrated in work 
for the home church, and where there is the 
greatest need for the friendly help and en- 
couragement which would be made possible 
by this endowment fund. The Alliance 
branches, and through them our Unitarian 
churches, would be greatly helped and streng- 
thened if it were possible to have an Alli- 
ance field agent constantly carrying the mes- 
sage of help and inspiration to the small and 
isolated branches, as well as showing to the 
large and prosperous ones the way to more 
efficient service. If a field agent is too dis- 
tant a dream, it should be at least possible 
to furnish the means for more frequent 
visits from officers and directors to the far- 
away places. 

About seven thousand dollars has been 
already secured. 


Star Island Notes. 


Rev. Marion Franklin Ham has kindly 
volunteered to give ‘‘The Kinchin Stories” 
before any organization planning to raise 
money for the Purchase Fund. Mr. Ham 
gives these readings, under the management 
of the Boston Players, at a fixed price, but he 
will be glad, with the consent of the manage- 
ment, to give his services as his part in help- 
ing raise the necessary ‘‘$40,000 by April 1, 
1916,” if any society will undertake the ticket- 
selling. Many of our churches have heard 
with much pleasure these excellent readings, 
and the campaign committee greatly ap- 
preciates Mr. Ham’s offer. For further in- 
formation apply directly to Mr. Ham. 
Help to buy Star Island by ordering paper 
napkins from Mrs. George Everett Pratt or 
Miss Ella M. Emerson, Winchester, Mass.: 
35¢. per 100, $1.50 per 500, parcel post 
extra. Miss Grace R. Torr, 25 Beacon Street, 
has supplies of these napkins on hand, 

On the Calendar for March :— 

March 2. Woburn, Mr. Arnold and slides. 


March 7. Bridgewater, Mr. Arnold and 
slides. 
March 11. Worcester. Open house at 


home of the late George F. Hoar, United 
States Senator, 3-9 p.m. Admission 50 cents. 
Refreshments. Miss Margaret Harlow and 
Mrs. Julia Jenks in charge, together with 
Mrs. Irving F. Dwinnell, Mrs. Arthur P. 
Rugg, Mrs. Louis A. Wheeler, Mrs. D. E. 


e 1 Carr, and Mrs, W! E. Norcross. 
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| March 15. Springfield. Entertainment, 
with slides. 
March 19. Peterboro, N.H., with slides. 


March 24. Barnard Memorial, with slides. 


March 25. Military Whist, “Fairlawns,”’ 
Worcester. 
March 28. Pop concert under auspices 


of Brighton and Brookline churches, 
Arthur G. Everett in charge. 

Taunton is planning to use the slides some 
time during the month. 

The campaign committee has realized 
throughout this campaign the many handi- 
caps under which it is working. The great 
demands due to the war sufferers have called 
forth generous gifts from hundreds of loyal 
Unitarians. Within our own ranks the 
Women’s Alliance and the Young People’s 
Religious Union are working for their en- 
dowments. May I make at this time a most 
urgent and immediate appeal for the Star 
Island Fund? Three weeks and two days 
from this issue of the Christian Register 
we must see $40,000 in sight. The acknowl- 
edgments below speak for themselves. 
If we can once own and control Star Island, 
there is no end of possibilities in the way of 
helping the other organizations working to 
raise money. If we should lose Star Island, 
these organizations would lose much more 
than they perhaps realize now. It is most 
gratifying to see so many Alliances helping 
this fund. It is also beautiful to note so 
many ‘‘In Memoriam” gifts being made. 
Nothing could so fittingly perpetuate one’s 
memory than to aid in making Star Island a 
Holy Isle. 


Mr. 


STAR ISLAND CAMPAIGN FUND. 


Previously acknowledged ...................- $25,596.06 
Mr. Walter Hunnewell ...................005 250.00 
Entertainment in Quincy, by Miss Minnie ‘ 

Patmratireies -otstae eae alsa id’s «qe <> o rinle's ane 11.00 
Mrs. H. W. Dresser, Buffalo, N.Y............. 20.00 
Miss Louise M. Chamberlin ................. 10.00 
“At Home Tea,”’ Andover, N.H.............. 10.00 
In Memoriam, E. P. G. ......... SE ee 50.00 

Heo nea on ee aie 5.00 
VU REC STL bis € Coy (te er: eee SS 5.00 
Entertainment, West Newton, under joint au- 

spices Congregationalists and Unitarians..... 75.00 
Mrs. Helen Burrage Carter “in memory of J. S. 

Sate er iron EPS bik te 8 wire a'd a om 200.00 
OTS)” SSR rt SO Oe Tee ee eee 2.00 
Woburn Church Supper and Shoals Slides... ... 14.00 
Miss ACEMANC, WELGIIE cc ter ch cores se ergo 300.00 
Miss Laem ly) Christian... ee iat. eeek. 5.00 
Winchendon Alliance oan. iis. cee dee eens 10.00 
PR AtOr PIM eet tS aie oc aaielaevigerkh cvs 10.00 
South Natick Junior Alliance................. 10.00 
Sand wiGhihanthe se bs Sr cchek on culas a uattics e-s 5.00 
West Newton Alliance, additional ............ 15.00 
Guild of First Church, Roxbury ............. 65.00 
Clinton, Mass., Sunday-school ............... 10.00 
MirerOuneL- MARIS Seneca sees sens 10.00 
rie ENOURE Te. S. b yas euc sive deve wens d 10.00 
lame terate Pe BALES. 5406. 5. jals ees vee oe oo te 1.00 
Rev. J. S. Moulton 2.00 
“In memory of L. A. C 5.00 
Mr. Frederick W. Masia 5.00 
Winchester Friends .... 40.00 

OTR ng sata dick,» «04 amp a.c = 4-2 

TS Con ee ol eh ieee en 

Mrs. L. E. Burton (additional).......... eS ‘00 

Bars. WE Cummings oss cys es 5,00 

Miss Frederika Wendte ..............-. 5.00 

MPCs Ee GIOWIG css Aiea a alent ve chess 5.00 


Total, March 5, $26,751.06 


Contributions may be sent to and will be 
gratefully acknowledged by 
Cart B. WETHERELL, Chairman, 
20 Alden Road, Watertown, Mass. 


There are now about forty ‘‘psychological 
clinics” in the United States, according to 
Dr. J. E. Wallin of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The first of such clinics, for the pur- 
pose of studying and classifying mentally 
unusual children, was established at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1896. 
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Pleasantrics. 


“They were all taken,” said Mrs. Twick- 
embury, “‘at one fell swipe.” 


Mistress: ‘‘Why don’t you keep the baby 
quiet, Kate?” Kate: ‘I can’t keep him 
quiet, ma’am, unless I let him make a noise.’ 


“Ts your husband an even-tempered man?” 
“Yes,” answered Mrs. Corntossel. ‘He’s 
jes’ about as cross one day as another.”’— 
Washington Star. 


Mrs. Owens: ‘‘I wonder if the doctor’s 
wife meant anything personal just now.” 
Owens: ‘‘ What did she say?”’ Mrs. Owens: 
“She said we might at least pay them a visit.” 
Boston Transcript. 


“What did you say your business was?” 
“T am a critic.” ‘‘You criticise people?’ 
“You might say so, yes.” ‘And do you 
mean to tell me you get paid for that?’’— 
Loutsville Courier-Journal. 


Father (when Willie had returned from 
his first day at school): ‘“‘What did you 
learn at school to-day?” Willie: ‘‘I learned 
to say ‘Yes, sir,’ and ‘No, sir,’ and ‘Yes, 
ma’am,’ and‘ No, ma’am.’’’ Father: ‘‘ You 
did!” Willie: ‘‘Yep.” 


A small Briton got ‘‘rattled”’ during a 
recitation in English grammar when the ques- 
tion was put to him, ‘‘ What part of speech 
is the word ‘am’?”’ 
mered out, ‘‘ Which, ma’am,—the ’am that 
you eat, or the am that you be?”’ 


Brown demanded a hasty shave, but 
the barber was a man whom nothing could 
hurry, and the luckless traveller found him- 
self likely to miss his train, or take his seat 
with a face covered with soapsuds. ‘‘ Do 
please hurry!’’ pleaded Brown, in vain. 
At last Brown seized his tormentor’s hand 
and, ‘‘For pity’s sake,’ he cried, ‘“‘hold 
that brush still; I’ll wiggle my head!” 


Mrs. Higgins fas an incurable grumbler. 
The vicar thought he had found something 
about which she could not complain; the 
old lady’s crop of potatoes was certainly the 
finest for miles around. ‘‘Ah, you must be 
well pleased,” he said, beaming as he met 
her. ‘Every one’s saying how splendid your 
potatoes are this year.” The old lady glow- 
ered at him as she answered: ‘‘They’re not 
so poor. But where’s the bad ones for the 
pigs?’”’—Answers. 


Private Doherty was six feet four in his 
socks; his sergeant was about a foot shorter. 
The sergeant looked along the line. ‘‘Head 


up, there, Doherty!’ he cried. Doherty 
raised his head. Higher!”’ said the little 
sergeant. ‘‘There, that’s better! Don’t let 
me see your head down again!” ‘‘Am I to 


be always like this?’’ asked Doherty, staring 
above the little sergeant’s head. ‘‘ You are.” 
“Thin I’ll say good-by to ye, sergint, dear, 
for I’ll never see ye again in this world.”’— 
New York Mail. 


Two washerwomen were one day telling 
of the progress made by their various lads 
in their chosen work. ‘Tell me, Mrs. 
Casey,” asked Mrs. Clancy, ‘‘what’s your 
son John doing now?” ‘‘John’s on the stage 
—he’s a light comedian,” answered Mrs. 
Casey. ‘‘Ye don’t tell me!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Clancy. ‘““An’ would ye moind tellin’ me 
what a ‘light comedian’ is?” “Well,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Casey, ‘‘in me son’s case it’s 
this: He plays a silent part behind a black 
curtain with his mouth to a hole, and in 
front is a candle, and when Alkali Al shoots 


The little fellow stam- | Torr 


“A. ae Ree 


The Christian Register 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; .; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. * 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in buildin 4 
mene ae publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

prices in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance.- 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Uakarea churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. — 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


Aadcene contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

Pe ge William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

On 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh ne Rae Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 

A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
tis W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

‘eneral Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 
Committee on Fellowship. — Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 

Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents. Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, "Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and reasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the Ce a of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present 

President, Rev. iia H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


Mass. 
Honor. Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Bane Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. Wie M. Brundage, Mr. 


John Graham Brooks, Mr, Charles Zueblin. 


at the candle, John blows it out.”—Saturday | . Address .coreepemdgocojend send consriaihane ieee 


Journal. 


‘ecretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances D. 


un, 27 Linnean 
' Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
und, byes from the cat, 


typhoid 
=" with toe, Hands never 


pd a 


tou 


Underground éatiaee 
“ss and Refuse Receivers 


A as Receiver for beatin sw oe a. and oily 
waste in house or 
Our Underground Pen 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paysto look usup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


EAATIN 


LYNN 
USA.PAT.OFF 


Antique Viewsofys 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue ‘is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


A scholarship for the balance of the year in one 
of the very best boarding-schools near Boston is 
offered to any girl who wishes to specialize in 
any department of MUSIC. She may enter at 
once. Write for particulars. Address J., care 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges — 


designed to enco 


a high order. Applications, 


monials and specimens mest i 
before March 31, 1916, ete be abe: k 
tained by The Secretary 


| Faculty, 1 Divinity 


